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THE PHILOSOPHY OF PROGRESS 
IN HUMAN AFFAIRS. 



.CHAPTER I. 

THE DOMINION OF LAW. 



Sociology, or Social Science, was necessarily a 
late growth of the human mind, and could not exist 
until the various sciences that branch into it had 
received a considerable development. Its object 
is to trace the laws that regulate the varied and 
complex phenomena of social life, which it seeks to 
elucidate by the method of observation and experi- 
ment, and especially of deduction from principles 
that the human mind when applied to these sub- 
jects is led to recognize as true. 

The idea of law, method, order, or unchanging 
continuity of Divine will, has entered more or less 
into the philosophy of all times. Without it, 
sociology could not have arisen within the horizon 
of human thought, and in that science this idea 
receives its mqst pervading and comprehensive form. 
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2 THE PHILOSOPHY OF PROGRESS. 

The earliest scientific conception of law seems to 
have been connected with astronomy ; and tradition 
refers it to those antique shepherds who watched the 
regulated movements of the bright hosts of heaven 
in the thoughtful solitudes of the Chaldean plains. 
The beautiful conception of the Greeks, that the 
universe was a cosmos, or great harmoniously con- 
structed whole, the Pythagorean idea of numbers, 
the lofty speculations of Plato, and the scientific 
labours of Aristotle, all contributed to the ultimate 
belief that the events of the physical world, whether 
stupendous in their magnitude or microscopic in 
their minuteness, were under the dominion of per- 
vading and unchanging law ; and not less so the 
more wonderful and mysterious movements of 
human passion and human thought. 

The growth of positive science was, however, 
exceedingly slow; and only within the last few 
years has the conception of the order of the uni- 
verse, method of Divine government, or by what- 
ever other name it may be called, been materially 
strengthened and enlarged. A great advance was 
made when Dalton produced his atomic theory of 
chemical combination, which led to a rapid proof 
and popularization of the fact that chemical union 
— unlike mechanical mixture, that may be made 
in any proportion of the several ingredients — can 
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THE DOMINION OP LAW. d 

only take place in definite proportions, and that 
when substances unite with each other in more 
than one proportion, all the higher proportions 
are simple multiples of the first or lowest pro- 
portion in which the combination occurs. These 
discoveries have been productive of immense 
results in pure and applied science, nor is their 
contribution to general philosophy less important. 
It is something to know, from examination of 
existing specimens, that metals and gases, earths; 
alkalies, and acids, unite in precisely the same pro- 
portions, and build up under similar circumstances 
precisely the same substances, now, in our nine- 
teenth century, when man has subdued and re- 
plenished the earth, as they did myriads of ages 
ago, when our globe performed its annual journey 
with precisely the same velocity^ but bearing upon 
its bosom only the lower forms of vegetable or of 
animal life. Man loves thus to view nature in the 
light of eternity, and takes pleasure in listening to 
harmonies whose first notes sounded in a begin- 
ning, that imagination may picture, but which 
science can never reach. 

Next to chemistry comes geology in the order 
of those sciences that have extended the conception 
of pervading law ; and this too, is a growth of our 
own times, for it is not many years since all the 
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4 THE PHILOSOPHY OF PROGRESS. 

great changes of the globe's surface were referred 
to the Noachic deluge, aad the fossil remains of 
animals and vegetables were thought to be whimsical 
exhibitions of the plastic forces of nature^ and not 
recognized as " Medals of Creation," " Autographs 
of Time," veritable memorials of i^es and cycles 
that have passed away. The history of thel eardi's. 
surface, as traced by geology, is the narration of 
ceaseless change. Slow may be the process by 
which continents are formed and upheaved ; almost 
infinitely gradual the operation of forces by which 
mountains are taken to pieces, or by which oceans 
are poured out like wine from the great earth-cups 
in which they have so long glittered and reposed ; 
but these alterations go on without rest or stay, 
and the philosopher exclaims with the poet, 

** There rolls the deep where grew the tree ! 
Oh ! Earth, what changes thou hast seen ! 
There "vdiere the long street roars hath been 
The stillness of the central sea. 

*< The hills are shadows, and they fow 
From form to form, and nothing stands : 
They melt like mists the solid lands, 
Like clonds they shape themselves and go."* 

But all these changes have taken place under the 
regulations of definite law, — '* the same yesterday, 

* Tennyson. ' In Memoriam.' 
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THE DOMINION OP LAW. 5 

to-day, and for ever;" and whether the alteration 
has been the fall of a grain of sand, or the 
evolution of all Asia and the Himalayas, to every 
force engaged in the process has been assigned a 
direction and a boundary, and, as man s religious 
feculties lead him to believe, an ultimate object 
benefident and sublime. 

Modem natural history, based upon transcen- 
dental anatomy and physiology, has- also confirmed 
the belief in pervading law. According to this 
science, groups of animals and vegetables are 
formed after certain types or patterns, and the 
several organs constituting a living whole may be 
traced firom their simplest to their highest forms. 
No individual stands alone ; but all are portions of 
a cosmical or harmonious whole, not so much 
links of a chain, as hieroglyphic letters of an 
inspired page, or portions of a creation mosaic, 
designed and put together upon definite principles 
which human genius is too glad to imitate, 
aijid which prove nature to be what old writers 
dedared it, the " Art of God." 

But, for the development of social science it 
was necessary that man should trace and believe in 
the operation of law, not only exerting its powers 
over the physical atoms of the universe, or in the 
structure of living bodies, but also in the higher 
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6 THE PHILOSOPHY OF PROGRESS, 

regions of morals and thought. It was also 
necessary that certain superstitious ideas of in- 
scrutable mystery attending the ways of Providence 
should be cast aside, and that human faculties 
should feel that they were welcome worshippers, 
and not intruders, in any empyrean heights, or 
Divine council chambers, to which their utmost 
exertions enabled them to soar. The growth of 
sanitary science, founded by a living man — Dr. 
Southwood Smith — ^has bridged over some of the 
diflSculties between the physical and metaphysical 
worlds, and questions of life and death that were 
formerly supposed to belong to theological regions 
accessible to man's prayers, but for ever excluded 
from his control, are now found to lie within 
the domain of his reason, and within certain limits 
to yield obedience to his will. 

In one of his sonnets, Drummond of Hawthorn- 
den gives a grand picture of the theological state 
of mind as opposed to the scientific, and which 
sanitary science has perhaps done more than any- 
thing to change : the words in italics represent the 
dread of free inquiry that characterized superstitious 
times, and still lingers in superstitious minds : — 

** Beneath a sable veil, and shadows deep. 
Of inaccessible and dimming light, 
In silence, ebon clonds more black than night. 
The worlds great mind fas secrets hid doth keep : 
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THE DOMINIOX OP LAW, 7 

Through those thick mists when any mortal wight 
Aspires with halting pace and eyes that weepy 
To pry y and in his mysteries to creep. 
With thunders, he, and lightnings blasts their sights 

Sanitary science has, as we shall show, done 
much to encourage wiser views. The religious 
philosopher is not afraid of '* prying into secrets ;" 
he expects no " lightnings " to " blast his sight ;" he 
gazes steadily and fearlessly, and if he meets with 
'* ebon clouds," they do not appal him, but may lead 
him to exclaim with the Sidney Psalms, 

" With day umnask'd my night shall be ; 
For night is day, and darkness light — 
Oh, Father of all lights ! to thee." 

Within very wide limits the ascertainment of a 
law is the acquisition of power to control or modify 
results ; and this principle is strikingly exemplified 
in the history of epidemic diseases^ that were at one 
time regarded as special instruments of Divine 
wrath, but which are now known to be no more 
than the poisonous effects exerted by substances 
formed during certain stages of organic decomposi- 
tion. In the fourteenth century, when the habits 
of the most civilized countries were far from cleanly, 
the conditions necessary for the production of these 
diseases were abundantly provided, and accordingly 
a pestilence, known as the "Black Death," de- 
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stroyed one quarter the population of Europe, and 
one half the population of England. The gradual 
improvement of manners led unconsciously to a 
greater obedience to the laws of health, and the 
virulence of plagues was mitigated : at last these 
laws were expounded, and in favoured countries 
and districts the obedience to them became more 
perfect, and with ] the happiest results, so that 
Southwood Smith tells us ** the salubrity of London 
in the nineteenth century and of London in the 
seventeenth century, is far greater than the differ- 
ence between London in an ordinary season and 
in cholera." 

There pan be no doubt that by the appli- 
ances of science and civilization man has added 
very considerably to the average duration of life, 
and that he can, at will, remove conditions that 
are essential to the gene^at^o^ of thei most afflictive 
diseases, and may «pect to wive at a stete in 
which the ^' slow necessity of death " will be robbed 
of its terrora, becawe deprived of its pains. If 
any one had been told a few years ago that diseases 
might be grown in rotation, like agricultural crops, 
or entirely suppressed, the notion would have been 
repudiated as visionary or blasphemous, according 
to the character of the objector ; and yet we c^n 
now ' appeal to facts in proof of the accuracy of 
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the statement. Thus, let us take from the ^ Second 
Eeport on Quarantine by the Board of Health * an 
illustration of the sickness rotation system. " The 
pond of Lindre Basse, in the department of the 
Meurthe, affords a curious illustration of the effects 
of the conditions under which malaria is generated, 
in modifying diseases arising from paludal infection* 
This pond, managed according to the triennial ro- 
tation systeni common in Sologne, is two years 
tinder water and one year dry. In the first year 
it is half filled, and gives rise to intermittent fevers ; 
in the second year it is full, and typhoid fevers pre- 
vail ; in the third year it is left dry, and cultivated 
as a field, and in this year carbuncular affecticms 
appear. These diseases have succeeded one an* 
other as invariably and regularly as the different 
states of the poiid for a period of sixteen years." 

It is added in a note that a change in the rota- 
tion of 1848-9 altered the rotation of the diseases. 
To illustrate man's power to suppress disease, let 
us turn to * The Results of Sanitary Improvements/ 
by Dr. Southwood Smith: "There is no. typhus fever 
where there is absolute cleanliness ; but it is in our 
power to make our towns and vill^es absolutely 
clean : it is therefore in our power to prevent the 
existence of this plague. Wherever we have 
drained our marshes, ague or intermittent fever has 
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disappeared, and when we shall have thoroughly 
purified our towns, typhus fever will equally cease 
to exist. By enforcing scrupulous cleanliness we 
have for some time past banished this disease from 
our union workhouses and from prisons; and 
now, by giving to the houses of the industrious 
classes eflScient drainage, the ready means of re- 
moving solid refuse, a good supply of water, and 
water-closets instead of cesspools, we have placed a 
barrier around those dwellings which this mortal 
pest of our towns and cities has not been able to 
pass." 

The relation of sanitary conditions to moral 
habits and states of mind is too important to be over- 
looked, and affords additional proof of the presence 
and operation of fixed laws. In large towns the 
regions of filth and fever are invariably regions of 
crime ; and the introduction of air, light, and clean- 
liness invariably leads to improvement of character, 
by removing obstacles to the action of good qua- 
lities, and providing an appropriate scene for their 
employment. Particular physical derangements 
are likewise associated with, or provide a tendency 
to particular modes of thought and feeling. Thus 
the public has become acquainted with ** consump- 
tive hterature/' or the peculiar kind of what is 
called " religious experience '* felt by consumptive 
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patients; and the connection of hysteria, or morbid 
state of the solar plexus and uterine nerves, with 
Irish and other " revivals *" is too patent to be gain- 
sayed. Other disorders are associated with totally 
different states of mind. Speaking of yellow fever. 
Dr. Fergusson says, " self-possession and courage 
ordinarily characterize the disease. I have seldom 
known any one who could not give clear directions 
in regard to the disposal of their afiairs, or fail to 
conduct themselves with resignation, • . . A gallant 
officer said to me, * You see I am posting to the 
other world, and you cannot prevent it, but I am 
as easy as if«^I was in a post-chaise.' " These illus- 
trations prepare the mind to consider aberrations 
from a just standard of conduct as far from being 
entirely metaphysical or theological questions. 
They have, it is seen, their physical conditions, 
which exert an influence over appetite, emotions, 
passions, and even speculative thought. 

With the growth of the idea of law, or regulated 
and invariable sequence of events, is intimately 
associated that of oneness, and a tendency is gene- 
rated to regard phenomena rather in large aggre- 
gates than in isolated details. Society thus viewed 
is one, and individual manifestations are seen not to 
be altogether separate and distinct, but to a large 
extent the result of forces springing from and 
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operating upon the mass. Thus we see dissipated 
the notion that crime is simply an indication of 
personal guilt, and we are prepare to find Quetelet 
demonstrating, that while the general conditions of 
society remain the same, crim^ are developed and 
repeated with fearful regularity; nor arewestartied 
when the Belgian philosopher tells us, ** Indeed, 
experience proves as clearly as possible the truth 
of this opinion, which may at first appear para* 
4-" doxical, viz., that society prepares crime, and the 
guilty are only the instruments by which it is 
executed/* The next chapter will be devoted to a 
consideration of the bearing of these views. 



/ 
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CHAPTEK II. 

LAW AND LIBERTY. 

Mankind only seeks for that which it believes to 
exist and expects to find. It cannot therefore be 
supposed that the laws of social life will have their 
students and expositors, unless there is a previous 
faith that their pres^ce maybe traced in all the 
operations of which the human faculties are 
capable. This feith to be rational should be 
founded upon some previous acquaintance with 
the truths of physical science; aud individual 
minds pass rapidly through the course traced in 
d[ie last chapter, as that in which the collective 
mind of humanity moved through a long succession 
of ages, until it reached the latest epoch of modem 
civilization, characterized by its expansive benevo- 
lence, its energetic cultivation of positive science, 
and its conviction that the true golden age belongs 
to the future towards which society is hastening. 
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and not to the past which every day renders more 
inaccessible and remote. 

The love of liberty, together with preconceptions 
of freewill, virtue, and responsibility, have often 
retarded the recognition of law, and many still fear 
to admit its omnipresence lest the universe should 
lose its godlike character, and assume the aspect 
of a cold, lifeless mechanism, in which man s noblest 
aspirations and purest affections are only like the 
cogs and pinions that go to make up the fabric of 
a mill. A more intimate acquaintance with the 
subject will calm these fears, and show that free- 
dom is not less a reality because it is exercised 
within limits, and according to unvarying princi 
pies susceptible of elucidation. Humboldt defines 
science as *' the labour of mind applied to nature,'* 
and reminds us that the external world has no 
real existence for us beyond the image reflected 
within ourselves through the medium of the senses. 
It is only by the arduous exercise of our senses 
that we increase our acquaintance with the exter- 
nal world, and it is only in proportion as mental 
operations, sometimes spontaneous, but often toil- 
some, lead to their becoming the subjects of con- 
sciousness, that we grow acquainted with the facts 
of the world that lies within us. We should there- 
fore expect that science will continually unfold new 
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views, many of which will not harmonize with 
previous opinions; but no belief worth retaining 
will suffer from the discovery of unanticipated truth. 
The way in which natural laws invest man with 
strength, and at the same time impose a limitation 
upon the exercise of his functions, will be best un- 
derstood by commencing with the consideration of 
physical circumstances. Human life, as we see it 
around us, is connected with, and dependent upon, 
an organization only capable of existing under 
certain physical conditions, and is destroyed by 
comparatively slight changes of temperature or 
alteration of chemical surroundings. Thus, as a 
rule, men and animals of the class of mammalia 
die if the internal temperature of their bodies ^ 
reaches 111°, the heat natural to birds; and no 7n 
human beings could exist like the larvae of certain 
tipulae which have been found in springs approach- 
ing the boiling-point, or like caterpillars, whose 
vitality was only suspended, not destroyed, in one 
of Ross's arctic voyages, by exposure to a tempera- 
ture of 40° below zero, which reduced them to \ 
lumps of ice that chinked when thrown into a * 
tumbler. Here we see that human life, although 
a thing of freedom, is free through the operation 
of laws that forbid its maintenance under condi- 
tions well enough suited to other forms of being. 
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The adaptation of the size and density of the 
earth to human capacities affords another view df 
man's dependence upon physical lawsf. In the sun, 
which is three or four hundred thousand times as 
heavy as the earth, a falling body would move 
with the velocity of a cannon-ball, and objects 
could only be lifted by twenty-eight times the power 
necessary on our globe. If therefore man had 
been placed upon the sun, and had been able to 
exist there, the long chain of industrial operations 
that have led to civilization could never have 
taken place, because there would have been too 
great a disproportion between the difficulties to be 
overcome and the means of dealing with them. 

Comparatively slight changes in the crust of our 
globe would have had analogous results: the 
depression of Africa below the sea, and the eleva- 
tion of a great continent with high mountain ranges 
near the north pole, would have condemned Europe 
to sterility and barbarism. A few thousand feet 
upward movement would convert the fertile land 
of the temperate zones into regions where not 
only the vine and the olive, but com and fruit 
frees would disappear; and a few thousand feet 
higher they would become abodes of desolation, 
covered with eternal ice and snow, where the 
simplest cellular plants would bear the only testi- 
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mony that life was still abroad. No one finds any 
difficulty in appreciating this reasoning, or in admit- 
ting that no great manifestation of human powers, 
whether intellectual or moral, could have arisen 
under physical circumstances so full of difficulty 
and so destitute of encouragement But society 
is only now beginning to perceive that it is quite 
as reasonable to expect that plays like those of 
Shakspeare, paintings like those of Raphael, to- 
gether with roads, docks, and railways, should be 
produced in the wastes of Siberia, as that satis- 
factory human characters could be developed in 
the dismal wildernesses of crime and squalor that 
exist in the midst of our boasted civilization. In 
the present semi-rational condition of society the 
influence of circumstances on the formation of 
character, and of surroundings upon the exhibition 
of qualities, is freely admitted in some directions, 
and capriciously ignored or denied in others. 

Most people believe in the expediency of train- 
ing up a child in the way he should go, and no 
one doubts that a better result will arise from this 
process than from the opposite one, of training up 
a child in the way he should not go. Still the 
well-bom, well-trained, well-situated people re- 
ceive, if wealthy, high-flown compliments on their 
superior virtue, by which merit is meant ; while 

c 
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the aberrations of those who have been badly 
born, badly trained, and badly situated, are ascribed 
to depravity in the sense of guilt. The fact is, 
that man's power of resisting or counteracting sur- 
rounding influences, or forces, is limited in the 
moral world just as it is in the physical, and it is as 
impossible to grow a number of good characters 
under evil conditions, as to produce the fruits of 
the sunny tropics in the gloomy winter of the 
poles. Human character and action are not ex- 
clusively dependent upon influences that spring 
from within, nor are they upon those which have 
their origin from without, but both work conjointly 
and in certain correlations. Under' many old 
forms of benevolence this was not seen, and it was 
thought enough was done if a good doctrine was 
conveyed to a bad soul; now, the connection 
between the physical and the spiritual is more 
clearly perceived, and efforts are directed to arrange 
a set of conditions favourable to the production 
of beneficial results. These views must not be 
confounded with the Owenite dogma, that "a 
man's character is formed for him, and not by 
him ;" and it is worthy of remark that Owen 
himself taught the fallacy of his own philosophy, 
when he invited people to join in efforts to place 
themselves under circumstances that would de- 
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velop their good qualities. In this case it was 
their own action, prompted by their own will, that 
was to produce at last one portion of those sur- 
roundings that were to make them better than 
they were before. Owen lost sight of human 
spontaneity, and of the action of individual will. 
Had he perceived these he would still have as- 
serted that man's character is formed by circum- 
stances, but he would have recognized the cir- 
cumstances that he made for himself, as well as 
tiiose that were made for him. True ideas of 
human freedom have been obscured by an injudi- 
cious use of words, and the difficulty of shaking off 
early associations. The fate in which the ancients 
believed was a hard, constraining power, entirely 
external to the things constrained ; and when the 
term *' law of nature " was introduced, it was 
associated with the arbitrary legislation of despotic 
sovereigns. 

Pope speaks of the action of God in creation as 
'* binding nature fast in fate," but having ** left free 
the'human will ;" and this has become so popular 
that endeavours to trace any inevitable sequence 
of cause and effect in the region? of mind or morals 
have appeared to involve a degradation of the 
human soul to the condition of brute matter. In 
the first place let us observe that the question 
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has been misstated, and that nature is not ^* bound 
fast in fate ;' so that if the human will be free, 
there is not the antithesis that Pope supposed. 
If we bring carbon to a high temperature in contact 
with oxygen, it burns, and the compound car- 
bonic-acid gas is the result ; but there is no " fate " 
here, there is simply a natural employnaent of 
the properties of the two substances; arid if we 
could endow them with consciousness we might 
alter our phraseology, and say that there was an 
enjoyment of their faculties. No alderman feast- 
ing on turtle and champagne would think himself 
under the dominion of fate. If philosophical 
enough for such an idea, he would simply feel 
that his gustative propensities were exercised in 
a natural manner; but if removed from his beloved 
delicacies, and forced to content himself with 
hermit's fare, we might expect to hear grievous 
complaints of the hardness of his fate. It is true 
that a complete fatalist would accept good and 
evil as alike springing from the decrees of an exter- 
nal power; but such phrases as "yield to fate," 
show that it is usual to make a broad distinction 
between the natural action of faculties, or natural 
sequence of events, and those forced actions or 
compulsory sequences that an arbitrary will is 
supposed to produce. Science has banished the 
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idea of fate or compulsion from the physical 
world, and shows that the gravitation which binds 
planets to their suns is as spontaneous as the aflfec- 
tion that links together the mother and her child. 
Some poets and theologians have pictured the sea 
as desiring to overwhelm its shores, and restrained 
as the firm hand of the rider keeps back his im- 
patient steed. Shelley, however, had a deeper 
insight when he represented the pilot that guided 
the cloud, not as driven by despotic force, but as 

" Lured by the love of the genii that move 
In the depths of the purple sea." 

Were the waves forced to go beyond what are 
called their appointed boundaries, the idea of fate 
or tyranny would be introduced, because their 
natural tendencies would be thwarted or over- 
thrown. As it is, the physical world is a region of 
perfect liberty, in which each particle acts accord- 
ing to the qualities that belong to its nature and 
make it what it is. It is a false idea to imagine 
things created first and endowed with their 
properties afterwards, in the shape of qualities 
arbitrarily imposed upon them. The qualities are 
inseparable from the things that possess them, and 
are manifestations of their nature — not exhibitions 
of a sort of clothing that metaphysicians have 
fancied them to wear. 
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Liberty, as applied to a finite being, can only 
mean opportunity for the use of faculties, and 
absence of restriction against their employment. 
When Macbeth exclaims 

" I dare do all that may become a man ; 
Who dares do more, is none," 

— we see an illustration of the limits within which 
human capabilities must be exercised, and the 
sequel of the story, with its palsy of all the 
higher faculties, shows that loss of liberty, not gain, 
is the consequence of transgressing natural laws. 

The largest amount of human freedom is ob- 
tained by the harmonious exercise of all the 
faculties that man is endowed with ; hence we see 
liberty as a creature of law, springing in fact firom 
the laws of the nature by which it is enjoyed. No 
man thinks he is wanting in freedom because he 
cannot imitate the spirits described by Milton, who 

" When they please, 

Can either sex assimie, or both : so soft 

And nncompounded is their essence pure ; 

Not tied or manacled with joint or limb, 

Nor founded in the brittle strength of bones. 

Like cumbrous flesh ; but in what shape they choose : 

Dilated or condensed, bright or obscure, 

Can execute their airy purposes. 

And works of love or enmity fulfil." 

But beings possessing those faculties would find it 
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slavery to be restricted to human modes of exist- 
ence. The metaphysical ^notions attached to the 
word cause have contributed not a little to the 
dislike which many feel to the recognition of law 
in the moral world, and it is only by arriving at a 
simple intelligible meaning of this and other words 
that the real state of the case can be understood. 
Dr. Thomas Brown cleared away a quantity ol 
cobwebs when he explained that ** immediate 
invariable antecedence is power ; the immediate 
invariable antecedent in any sequence is a caitse ; 
the immediate invariable consequent is the corre- 
lative effect.'' In this explanation there is no at- 
tempt to deal with things beyond our reach. When 
asked why one thing invariably follows another, 
the theist refers to Creative will, and the natural 
philosopher replies that the investigation lies 
beyond his inquiry, which is not into essences, but 
into properties ; not into what are commonly called 
catises, hut into facts and sequences. When he has 
discovered an invariable sequence or relation, he 
has discovered a law. Between a single ante- 
cedent and a single consequent this relationship is 
easily traced; but when several antecedents are 
working at the same time, the consequence that 
will follow is difficult and often impossible to 
calculate. Thus it is easy enough to calculate the 
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descent of a stone falling from a height to the 
earth ; but the astronomical problem of the three 
bodies has tasked the highest intellects from age to 
age. This problem, originally applied to the 
moon, the earth, and the sun, requires that — the 
masses of the three bodies, projected from certain 
points, together with their velocities and direction, 
being given, and it being known that they gravitate 
to each other with forces that are directly as 
their masses and inversely as the squares of their 
distances — the lines described by these bodies and 
their positions at any given instant shall be found.* 
If this apparently simple problem is in reality very 
diflScult of solution, what can we expect of the 
complicated problems which man's moral and 
intellectual life present, in which the forces are 
scarcely susceptible of enumeration, and the com- 
binations are too numerous to be computed ? But 
although it would be impossible to calculate the 
moral and intellectual movements of any in- 
dividual man in their entirety and complexity, the 
doctrine of averages enables us to achieve no slight 
success when our labours are applied to the mass. 
This arises from the fact that man's individualities 
and eccentricities, although relatively great and 
important, are yet confined within a narrow circle, 
♦ See Somerville. • Physical ScienceB.' 
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and vanish when a suflScient number are surveyed 
in a single glance, just as the minor varieties of 
contour in the plains below become insensible to 
the wanderer who views them from a lofty alpine 
height. 
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CHAPTER III. 

BROAD FEATURES OF CHANGE. 

Social science necessarily comprehends many de- 
tails, but it is essentially a science of broad prin- 
ciples and generalizations ; and no greater mistake 
can be made than for persons to fancy they deserve 
to be numbered among its students, when they are 
only acquiring a knowledge of isolated facts with- 
out learning to perceive their import and meaning 
as portions of a great whole. After the mind has 
become filled with the conviction that ascertainable 
laws regulate the movements of individual minds 
and of human societies, a desire will be felt to 
survey great historical periods in the light of 
philosophical investigation, and to know the real 
nature of the changes that have taken place. The 
events of society are the outward manifestations of 
its internal forces or principles ; and the first step 
in scientific inquiry is to ascertain what were the 
predominant forces or principles at work at a given 
time, and in what order they were replaced by the 
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prevailing influence of the succeeding period. As 
a specimen of this method of inquiry, and also for 
the sake of obtaining facts and ideas necessary for 
the prosecution of our work, let us examine the 
comparison of modern and ancient society pre- 
sented by M. Guizot in the thirtieth lecture of the 
* History of Civilization,'* remembering that civili- 
zation arises from the growth of individual thought 
and its action upon social combinations. 

In the ancient world M. Guizot considers that 
"spiritual and temporal order, human thought, 
and human society developed themselves parallel 
rather than togetheiV In explanation of this 
proposition he reminds us, that during the best 
days of the Greeks and Romans, their philosophers 
enjoyed fiill liberty of thought, or nearly so, and 
that the state interfered very little to cramp their 
labours or give them any particular bias. They, 
on the other hand, ^* concerned themselves little 
about politics, nor cared much to influence imme- 
diately and decisively the society in which they 
lived." With the triumph of Christianity in the Ro- 
man world, philosophy became merged in religion, 
by which its intellectual character was enfeebled ; 
but it gained moral strength, and aspired to rule 
individuals and govern mankind. Intellectual de- 
♦ Bohn's • Translation,' vol, ii. 
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velopment among Christian nations thus took the 
form of practical activity, and " the spiritual element 
penetrated much ftu'ther into the temporal order 
than it had done in ancient times." 

Science in the first stage was chiefly in its ab- 
stract or pure condition, and furnished an intellectual 
exercise or discipline ; in the second it took the 
applied form, and found itself more humanized 
because more in contact with the sentiment of con- 
science and the recognition of duty. By these 
means it gained power, but lost liberty. ** Instead 
of remaining free, and open to competition as 
amongst the ancients, intellectual society was 
organized and governed : instead of philosophical 
schools there was a church. It was at the cost of 
its independence that thought purchased empire : it 
no longer developed itself in all directions, and 
according to its simple impulse ; but it acted forcibly 
and immediately on mankind and on societies." 

No society can be governed by ideas that are 
foreign to it, or which it is wholly unable to 
understand ; hence a philosopher can only become 
practical by being nearly on a level with the 
times. The highest minds of antiquity soared 
far above this level, and the principles of Chris- 
tianity are likewise above it ; so the Church com- 
pounded a theology and a philosophy sufficiently 
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enlightened to promote the progress, not of indi- 
viduals, but of the mass, and sufficiently gross to 
be capable of popularization. If we add to the 
picture of ancient society given by M. Guizot 
the idea that the gifted few were much further 
removed from the many than is the case in 
modern society, we shall be able to appreciate 
the changes that have taken place. In ancient 
society we see a splendid intellectual growth 
affecting a small number of men, and very little 
effort to make society conform to the ideal which 
existed in its foremost minds. In mediaeval 
society the intellectual splendour is feebler, but 
the endeavour to unite the ideal and the actual 
vigorous and pervading. 

But the ideal of the priest was not capable of 
permanence. It could not satisfy the growing 
aspirations of the human heart, nor could it control 
the expansive powers of the intellect, which, acting 
in conformity with its own laws, was constantly 
overleaping the appointed boundaries. A move- 
ment of emancipation was inevitable : science could 
not remain the slave of theology, and one by one 
the Church has had to abandon dogmas and beliefs 
that reason could not approve, and to accept facts 
and doctrines which all its anathemas were unable 
to suppress. 
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Guizot says truly, ** the religious form has ceased 
to hold exclusive dominion in human thought: 
scientific and rational development has recom- 
menced ; and yet what has come to pass ? Have 
philosophers thought, have they wished to trust 
pure knowledge in the same manner as those of 
antiquity have done ?" 

" No ! human reason aspires in the present day 
to govern and reform societies after its own concep- 
tions, to rule the exterior world according to 
general principles: that is to say, thought, again 
become philosophical, has preserved the pretensions 
it held under the religious form ; with this immense 
difference, it is true, that it would unite the liberty 
of thought with its power, and that even whilst it 
tries to take possession of societies, to govern them 
and place the power in the hands of intelligence, it 
does not wish intelligence to be organized in sub- 
jection to forms and a legal yoke. It is in the 
alliance of intellectual liberty, as is shown in anti- 
quity, with the intellectual power as it showed itself 
in Christian societies, that we find the great and 
original character of modern civilization." 

If we contemplate the vast amount of work that 
we can now see ought to be done, we shall feel that 
we are only on the threshold of modern civilization. 

Filled as the world is with stupid convention- 
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alities and superstitions, it is a hard struggle to 
preserve and extend the modicum of intellectual 
liberty that has already been won ; and in 
England especially we need a vigorous and con- 
certed movement to get rid of the fanatical dislike 
to theory^ and to all efforts to make institutions 
thoroughly conformable to principles known to be 
true. 

As a corollary to the propositions laid down by 
Guizot, we should be able to deduce the fact that 
society is steadily marching towards democracy 
and self-government, which* are not always iden- 
tical. Under the ecclesiastico-political system of 
the middle ages, ideas rather than persons obtained 
a recognized right to rule ; but the business of idea- 
making was, so far as authority could accomplish 
such a result, confined to the governing powers, and 
heresy or individual divergence was the greatest 
crime. In modern society the supremacy of ideas 
remainSj but each mind claims the right of develop- 
ing them, and no hierarchy is avowedly permitted 
to obstruct or control the process. 

But where thought is to become sovereign, 
and all may think, government can no longer re- 
present the interests and reflect the will of the few ; 
it must, in opposition to this, display solicitude for 
the welfare of the many, and attempt to realize 
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their ideal of a commonwealth. Thus we see that 
a philosophical survey of the broad features of the 
past enables us to predict the broad features of the 
future. We can discern tendencies to good, and 
promote their development. We can also discover 
tendencies to evil, and obstruct their growth. These 
considerations, however, belong to other chapters, 
and we now pass to an interesting fact in social 
philosophy, which is the prefiguration of beneficial 
changes that are to come. Take, for example, the 
Republic of Athens : it was not only a glorious fact 
when present among 5aen, but a prophecy of the 
noble condition that they would hereafter reach. 
To understand this we cannot do better than take 
the idealized picture presented by Pericles, and 
commented upon by Mr. Grote. 

Addressing the Athenians, their great leader 
told them, " We live imder a constitution such as 
no way to envy the laws of our neighbours — 
ourselves an example to others, rather than an 
imitation. It is called a democracy, since its aim 
tends towards the many, not towards the few : in 
regard to private matters and disputes, the laws 
deal equally with every one ; while in respect to 
public dignity and importance, the position of 
each is determined, not by a class influence, but by 
worth according as his reputation stands in his 
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particular department ; nor does poverty or obscure 
station keep him back if he has any capacity of 
benefiting the state ; and our social march is free, 
not merely in regard to public affairs, but also in 
regard to tolerance of each other's diversity of 
tastes and pursuits. For we are not angry with 
our neighbour for what he does to please himself, 
nor do we put on those sour looks which are offen- 
sive, though they do no positive damage." Upon 
the speech from which this extract is -taken, Mr. 
Grote remarks, " the stress which he (Pericles) lays 
upon the liberty of thought and action at Athens, 
not merely from excessive restraint of law, but also 
from practical intolerance between man and man, and 
tyranny of the majority over individual dissenters 
in tastes and pursuits, deserves serious notice, and 
brings out one of those points in the national cha- 
racter upon which the^ intellectual development of 
the time mainly deluded. The national temper 
was indulgent in a high degree to all the varieties 
of positive impulses ; the peculiar promptings in 
every individual bosom were allowed to manifest 
themselves and bear fruit, without being suppressed 
by external opinion, or trained into forced con- 
formity with some assumed standard ; antipathies 
iagainst any one of them formed no part of the 
habitual morality of the citizen." We have unfor- 
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tunately no statesmen who think and speak like 
Pericles ; but his idealized representation of what 
Athens was, supplies us with an admirable picture 
of what our intellects aspire to, and our hearts 
desire, and towards which we believe humanity is 
wending its way. 

Not only do we find in portions of early society 
this character of prophecy, but we likewise trace 
it in individual minds. Innumerable illustrations of 
this might be given. One short passage from the 
writings of Scotus Erigena in the ninth century, 
and cited by Guizot, will however suflSce to indicate 
the prediction of that insurrection of reason against 
authority which has played so important a part in 
modern history. ** Nature and time were created 
together, but authority does not date from the 
origin of time and nature. Keason is bom at the 
commencement of things with time and nature ; 
reason itself demonstrates it. Authority is derived 
from reason^ not reason from authority. An 
authority which is not acknowledged by reason 
seems valueless. Keason, on the contrary, in- 
vincibly resting on its own strength, has no need 
of the confirmation of any authority. Legitimate 
authority appears to me but truth mifolded by the 
force of reason, and transmitted by the holy fathers 
for the use of fiiture generations." It is not sur- 
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prising that the Church should have found these 
opinions dangerous ; nor can we wonder that they 
had to wait many generations before the time came 
in which they could take root and be recognized. 
Looking upon them now with the aid of a phi- 
losophy of human development, we see them as 
seeds certain to bear important fruit. 

Every age has contained types of the ages that 
were to come. Our own has its indications clearly 
expressed ; but they are unseen and unheeded by 
the many, because they cling to the powers that 
are already in the ascendant, and are slow to discern 
the planets that are rising to watch over coming 
hours. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



COMTE's law of PROGRESS. 



In an inductive process of inquiry facts are 
observed and arranged with a view to ascertain the 
laws by which they are governed ; and now that we 
have noticed the broad features of the changes in 
three successive periods of society, we are in a 
position to appreciate the law of their evolution. 
The most remarkable attempt to unfold this law, 
and one which, with some reservations and additions, 
will probably attain universal recognition, is that 
made by Auguste Comte. Upon this brilliant 
generalization Mr. J. S. Mill remarks : "Speculation 
he (Comte) conceives to have on every subject of 
human inquiry three successive stages : in the first 
of which it tends to explain the phenomena by 
supernatural agencies, in the second by meta- 
physical abstractions, and in the third, or final state, 
confines itself to ascertaining their laws of succession 
and similitude. This generalization appears to me 
to have that high degree of scientific evidence which 
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is derived from the concurrence of the indications of 
history with the probabilities derived from the con- 
stitution of the human mind. Nor could it be 
easily conceived what a flood of light it lets in upon 
the whole course of history, when its consequences 
are traced by connecting with each of the three states 
of human intellect which it distinguishes, and with 
each successive modification of those three states, 
the correlative condition of the social phenomena." 
In other words, Comte supposed the human mind 
in the individual and in society to pass through 
three successive conditions — the theological, the 
metaphysical, and the positive. Comte himself 
towards the close of his life appears to have been 
passing through a fourth stage, the positive-religious, 
using religious as distinguished from theological. 

In early stages of society, man, blindly conscious 
of his own powers, projected them as it were into sur- 
rounding nature, and peopled every object with dis- 
tortions of himself. Unable as yet to decipher the 
natural, he obtained by an imperfect process of in- 
trospection a conception of spiritual powers, and 
surrounded himself with an atmosphere of the 
supernatural, in which wonders and prodigies were 
continually exhibited. Humboldt says, " the forces 
of nature appear to operate magically, shrouded as 
it were in the gloom of a mysterious power only 
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when their workings lie beyond the bounds of 
generally ascertained natural conditions." Where 
no natural conditions had been ascertained, all was 
magical and mysterious ; and, as Mr. Mackay 
observes, "to the early inhabitants of the East 
everything wias unexplored, and therefore every- 
thing was miraculous. They assumed the universe 
to be either itself animated or peopled in all its parts 
by innumerable spirits ; and the only doubt was as to 
the moral complexion of those beings, whether their 
intents were wicked or charitable, whether emis- 
saries of heaven or hell."* Comte elucidates the 
early stage of speculation by reminding us, " that if 
pn the one hand man must begin by supposing him- 
self the centre of all things, he must on the other 
hand next set himself up a^ a universal type. The 
only way that he can explain any phenomena is 
by likening them as much as possible to his own 
acts."f Following out this principle, gods and 
spirits were everywhere, in physical elements, in all 
objects of life, and in every manifestation offeree ; 
woods, groves, and waterfalls had their deities ; stars 
were the abodes of supernal powers;' spirits or 
demons had their dwelling in the mineral world, 
and it was an easy tiling for ^^ one suckled in those 

* • Progress of Intellect,* vol. i. p. 7. 
t H. Martineau's * Trans.' ii. p. 169. 
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creeds outworn," and " standing on some pleasant 
lea/' to " have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn." In 
Egypt, India, and Greece, the early conceptions of 
nature were pretty much alike, and theology in a 
rude form bounded the circle of knowledge, and 
constituted the only sphere of speculative activity. 
Powers of imagination were developed in the 
natural order before the use of ratiocination, and 
humanity lived in a wonderland whose huge and 
monstrous forms, remembered in subsequent pe- 
riods, furnished one element of the idea of a fall, 
and led to the belief scarcely yet evaporated, that 
in those primitive days 

" Strength was gigantic, valour higli, 
And wisdom soared beyond the sky." 

Lord Bacon in his forty-seventh aphorism re- 
marks, that **the human understanding is most ex- 
cited by that which strikes and enters the mind at 
once and suddenly, and by which the imagination 
is immediately filled and inflated. It then begins 
almost imperceptibly to conceive and suppose that 
everything is similar to the few objects which have 
taken possession of the mind." 

In early times, startling exhibitions of natural 
powers, and the alarming inexplicable phenomena 
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of death, would thus furnish the colouring in which 
all objects were viewed ; and as the tendency to 
form some theory as the basis of every inquiry is 
natural to man, and offers the only means by 
which he can progress in knowledge, the principles 
of a primitive theology necessarily underlaid all 
thought. Doubt comes with civilization ; and it is 
only after a long career of progress that men are 
able to maintain a prudent state of indecision, and 
readiness to be determined either way as evidence 
may compel. We can now use hypothesis, but the 
early man could only exist in unreasoning faith. 
The value of the theological stage in assisting the 
development of speculation, consisted in its furnish- 
ing the best theory which could then be compre- 
hended; and a community of theological belief 
must have supplied a better bond of social union 
than any similarity of interests could have afforded. 
While the human mind was in the theological state, 
every action was a wonder, and the idea of miracle 
(which robbed all but the excepted incidents of their 
claim to the supernatural) could only arise when 
speculation was entering into another stage. 

An excellent result of the theological era which 
Comte points out, was the formation of a speculative 
body such as the priesthood of ancient times. 
"Mental progress," he remarks, "by which all 
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other progress is directed, would certainly have 
been destroyed at its birth if society had continued 
to be composed of families engaged in the cares of 
material existence, or as the only alternative in the 
excitement of a brutal military activity." In 
ancient Egypt the temples were schools of learning, 
protected from the violence of the age by the 
mysterious awe with which they were surrounded. 
Knowledge was sacred, too sacred, in fact, to be 
communicated to the vulgar, and only divulged to 
the privileged few after long ceremonies of initia- 
tion and purification. There was not then the 
antagonism which subsequently grew up between 
science and theology ; and we may learn how 
extensive were the studies of the Egyptian priests 
by a quotation from Clemens, in Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson's well-known work.* The writer, de- 
scribing a procession, tells us : — 

" In the solemn pomps of Egypt the singer gene- 
rally goes first, bearing one of the symbols of music. 
They say it is his duty to carry the ten books of 
Hermes, one of which contains hymns of the gods, 
the other precepts relating to the life of the king. 
The singer is followed by the Horoscopus, bearing 
in his hand the measure of time (hour-glass) and the 
palm (branch), the symbols of astrology (astronomy), 
* * Ancient Egyptians/ vol. i. 274, small edit. 
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whose duty it is to be versed in (or recite) the four 
books of Hermes which treat of that science. Of 
these, one describes the position of the fixed stars, 
another the conjunctions (eclipses) and illumina- 
tions of the sun and moon, and the others their 
risings. Next comes the Hierogrammat (or sacred 
scribe), having feathers on his head, and in his 
hands a book (papyrus), with a ruler (palette), in 
which is ink and a reed for writing. It is his duty 
to understand what are called hieroglyphics, the 
description of the world, geography, the course of 
the sun, moon, and planets, the condition of the 
land of Egypt and the Nile, the nature of the 
instruments or sacred ornaments, and the places 
appointed for them, as well as weights and measures, 
and the things used in holy rites." 

Thus for a long while the supremacy of theology 
was not found incompatible with the most varied 
cultivation of the human mind. But the theolo- 
gical stage did not and could not last, and the 
metaphysical philosophy took possession of the 
speculative field. Comte says, "when supernatural 
action loses its original specialty, it consigns the 
immediate direction of phenomena to a mysteri- 
ous entity at first emanating from itself, but to 
which daily custom trains the human mind to refer 
more and more exclusively the production of each 
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event" The tendency of the metaphysical stage 
is to believe mere abstractions of the mind to have 
a positive external existence ; and the same process 
which gave India its millions of gods, by the per- 
sonification of all conceivable attributes, led to the 
belief in essences and occult principles as the 
causes of the properties which natural objects 
possess. Thus life was not the assembled phenomena 
presented by living beings, but their imaginary 
cause ; and doctors of medicine believed in b. vis 
Tnedkatrix naturce quite distinct firom the physio- 
Ic^cal and chemical forces now known to be- 
long to certain forms of structure. Whiteness 
was distinct from any white substance, and the 
action of purgative drugs was supposed to arise 
from a purgative quality ; and meats were hot, cold, 
moist, and dry in various degrees, not according to 
any sensible observation of properties, but according 
to an imputation of qualities upon fanciful grounds. 
The physical science of these times was filled with 
the recognition of occult qualities, sometimes 
inherent, sometimes mysteriously communicated. 
Thus Dr. Paris tells us the 5 with which physi- 
cians now begin their prescriptions was originally 
the sign of the planet Jupiter, which, being placed 
at the head of the formula, gave virtue to its prepa- 
ration. He also teUs us, ^^ in the botanical history 
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of the middle ages, as more especially developed 
in Macer's Herbal, there was not a plant of medi- 
cinal use that was not placed under the dominion 
of some planet, and must be neither gathered nor 
applied but with observances that favoured of the 
most absurd superstition."* The action of occult 
powers was sometimes of an extraordinary nature : 
thus Pierius recommends that a patient stung by a 
scorpion should sit upon an ass, with his face to its 
tail, so that the poison may pass from the man to 
the beast ! and the stories of Sir Kenelm Digby's 
sympathetic powder show how completely credulity 
had usurped the place of accurate observation. 
These, and similar facts that might be cited by the 
score, exhibit the weakest part of the metaphysical 
stage, and indicate the necessity of its downfall 
through the growth of positive science ; but a very 
erroneous view would be formed of its value as a 
contribution to progress if other aspects were not 
surveyed. 

It would be out of place here to discuss any 
details of the scholastic philosophy, which consti- 
tuted the metaphysical stage of modern progress ; 
but a few words from Victor Cousin and J. S. Mill 
will serve to explain its historical relations and the 
kind of work it performed. The former writer, in 
* * Pharmacologia,' p. 22. 
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his * History of Modern Philosophy/ exclaims, 
"What is the commencement of scholasticism ? the 
absolute submission of philosophy to theology. What 
is the end of scholasticism ? the end of this submis- 
sion and the claim of independence of thought. 
Then the middle state of scholasticism must have 
been a condition between servitude and independ- 
ence, an alliance wherein theology and philosophy 
lend to each other a mutual support."* Thus con- 
sidered, scholasticism or the metaphysical philosophy 
of the middle ages, was little more than a stage of 
theology. 

While theologians simply affirmed^ there was 
no philosophy : when they began to reason, they 
copied the Greeks so far as was consistent with the 
limited sphere of their inquiry, which was bounded 
by the dogmas of the Church ; and the result was a 
very subtle but restricted exercise of the human 
mind, which Guizot and others have shoVn was far 
more active during the so-called " dark ages " than 
it has been the custom to represent. 

In his work on * Liberty,' Mr. J. 8. Mill points out 
the great advantage to individual minds of having to 
explain anddefend against opponentsthe truths which 
they hold. He then speaks of the Socratic dialectics, 
so magnificently expounded by Plato, as a contrivance 

♦ V. Cousin. *Hist. Mod. Phil.,' Sect. 9. f P- 80. 
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of this description ; and after characterizing them as 
a *^negative discussion of the great questions of philo- 
sophy and life^ directed with consummate skill to the 
purpose of convincing any one, who had merely 
adopted the commonplaces of received opinion, tiiat 
he did not understand the subject — ^that he as yet 
attached no definite meaning to the doctrines he 
professed — in order that by becoming aware of his 
ignorance he might be put in the way to attain a 
stable belief, resting on a clear apprehension both of 
the meaning of doctrines and of their evidence " — he 
goes on t6 observe that the school disputations of the 
middle ages had a somewhat similar object, and that 
the modern mind owes far more to them than it is 
generally willing to admit. 

If Comte's law be true, it may be traced in any 
nation that has gone through a sufficient extent of 
progressive development, and of whose history we 
have adequate records ; and the middle ages have 
been selected for illustration of &e second stage only 
on account of our own civilization being a link in 
the chain of sequence to which they belong. The 
third stage of development according to this theory 
is the positive, in which men seek for the Ehowable 
according to sound methods of investigation, and 
obtain the materials for building up Sociolc^, or 
the Science of Social Life. The simplest exposition 
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of the three stages, and their ultimate points, will 
be found in Miss Martineau's translation of Comte's 
* Positive Philosophy,' in which the following 
passages occur : — " First stage. In the theolc^cal 
state, the human mind, seekmg Ae essential nature 
of beings, the first and final causes (the origin and 
purpose) of all effects — in short, absolute knowledge 
— supposes all phenomena to be produced by the 
immediate action of supernatural beings. Second 
stage. In the metaphysical state, which is only a 
modification of the first, the mind supposes, instead 
of supernatural beings, abstract forces, veritable 
entities (that is personified abstractions), inherent 
in all beings, and capable of producing phenomena. 
What is called the explanation of phenomena is in 
this stage a mere reference of each to its proper 
entity. Third Stage. In the final — the positive 
state — ^the mind has given over the vain search after 
absolute notions, the origin and destiny of the 
universe, and the causes of phenomena, and 
applies itself to a study of their laws ; that is, their 
invariable relations of succession and resemblance. 
Reasoning and observation duly combined are the 
means of this knowledge. What is now understood 
when we speak of an explanation of facts, is simply the 
establishment of a connection between simple pheno- 
mena and some general facts, the number of which 
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continually diminishes with the progress of science. 
Ultimate point of each. The theplogical system ar- 
rived at the highest perfection of which it is capable 
when it substituted the providential action of a single 
being for the varied operations of the numerous divi- 
nities which had before been imagined. In the same 
way, in the last stage of the metaphysical system, 
men substitute one great entity — Nature — as the 
cause of all phenomena, instead of the multitude 
of entities at first supposed. In the same way, 
again, the ultimate perfection of the positive system 
would be — if such perfection could be hoped for — to 
represent all phenomena as particular aspects of a 
single general fact — such as gravitation, for in- 
stance." 

Comte asserts that " each of us is aware, if he 
looks back upon his own history, that he was a 
theologian in his childhood, a metaphysician in his 
youth, and a natural philosopher in his manhood.'' 
A great fault which runs through Comte's philo- 
sophy is the failure to perceive the difference 
between religion as a permanent principle of the 
human mind, and transient forms of theology with 
which it has been associated. Whatever merits it 
may have in other respects — and they are un- 
doubtedly great — his sytem is antitheistic, and he 
himself had a perception of its incompleteness when 
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he wrote his * Catechism of Positive Religion/ and 
endeavoured to restore faith and worship by con- 
stituting a subjective Deity and a subjective im- 
mortality. At the beginning of the scholastic 
system Scotus Erigena declared " there is not one 
study of philosophy or wisdom and another study of 
religion. . . . What is it to treat of philosophy but 
of true religion, in which is the ultimate and principal 
cause of all things ?" In the same spirit a modern 
writer observes, " we have long experienced that 
knowledge is profitable ; we are beginning to find out 
that it is moral ; and shall at last discover it to be 
religious."* A fourth stage therefore should be 
added to those of Comte — one in which the religious 
sentiment is associated with the positive spirit of 
free inquiry, stimulating its investigations, and 
crowning their result. 

* * Progress of Intellect,' vol. ii. p. 179. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OBJECTS OF SOCIOLOGY. 

The preceding chapters present a summary of the 
principal chains of reasoning by which a belief may 
be arrived at that sociology is a possible science ; 
but the question may be asked, what would be the 
use of it ? and it is to that inquiry we now direct 
our attention. The general answer would be that 
from sociology as a science would spring a prac- 
tical art of social life ; that, instead of a vague 
notion of human perfectibility, we should have 
definite objects of desire, and perceive the right 
method by which they were to be obtained. The 
mere existence of another pure science would do 
much to raise the human mind ; but sociology would 
immediately enter into the practical stage, as Ac 
moral faculties would not suflfer the intellect to 
discover a great means of happiness without de- 
manding its employment for their appropriate 
gratification. The practical use of science is to 
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enable men to foretell effects, and within certain 
limits, and by appropriate means, to produce or 
modify them at will. Thus, to select an instance 
from ordinary life, a knowledge of chemical laws 
enables us to predict that the hydro-carbons will 
take fire when exposed to a certain heat in the 
presence of oxygen, either pure or as it exists in 
common air ; we therefore collect and distribute 
hydro-carbons in convenient positions, coal and 
woiixi in our stoves, and gas in pipes with suitable 
taps to let it escape when required. Our next 
process is to supply the heat at the point at which 
we wish the combustion to take place, and we 
regulate that combustion by management of the 
draught. We can also make a practical use of 
results that we cannot modify, as when observation 
of astronomical motions assists us in navigation, 
and enables us to measure the accuracy of our 
clocks. 

The prevision which science affords may be 
absolute, and applicable without doubt to every 
case that can occur, or general, — true on an average 
and in the main. We are quite certain that on 
every part of the globe a stone if thrown up into 
the air will fall down again, and we can predict 
that this result will happen to every individual 
stone with which the experiment may be tried. 
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We are equally certain that out of a vast number 
of trials, if nine black balls and one white ball are 
shaken in a bag, and one is drawn out, that black 
will be drawn nine times as often as white ; but we 
have no certainty as to the result of any particular 
triaL This imperfect sort of prevision is still of 
immense use, and forms the foundation of various 
kinds of insurance and other modes of distributing 
the average risk. 

Leaving matters of chance, we may observe that 
the more causes an event has, the less it is suscep- 
tible of certain prevision, and the more liable it is 
to modification or control. For example, the 
mortality of soldiers is produced by a great variety 
of causes, whose average results we can calculate 
and predict in the mass. Thus, if 1000 troops are 
sent to New South Wales, the probability is that 
15 will die in each year, while if the same number 
are sent to Bengal, the probability is that 57 
will die in each year, and in Ceylon the mortality 
will probably rise to 75 in a year.* At any 
time, however, the mortality might be greatly 
diminished by particular regiments being less 
addicted to drunkenness, having better cookery 
or more suitable clothing, and conversely it might 
be greatly increased. Sending out a red-tape 
♦ Sir S. Ballingall. * Milit. Surgery.' 
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disciplinarian commander would increase the 
chances of death, while the establishment of a 
reading-room or a theatre, by promoting cheerful- 
ness, and setting up an antagonistic force to dissi- 
pation, might have a most favourable effect 

Thus, without knowing such minute details as 
the characters of the oflBicers, and previous diverg- 
ence from an average standard of the habits of the 
men, we could not even guess whether a particular 
regiment sent to one of these localities would 
exceed or fall below the average military mortality 
of the place. When, however, we become ac- 
quainted with the whole group of causes of exces- 
sive mortality in a given place, we find that a good 
many of them are under our control, and we are 
able, after removing them, to predict with certainty 
an average improvement in longevity and health. 
We cannot be certain whether we shall save Jones 
or Smith, but that we shall save a large number 
out of the whole force does not admit of the 
slightest doubt. 

The nature of moral and social sciences is 
explained with characteristic clearness by J. S. 
Mill. Thus, he observes,* "the science of 
ethology '' (character science) ** may be called the 
exact science of human nature ; for its truths are 
* * System of Logic,' 4th edit, vol. ii. p. 446. 
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not like the empirical laws which depend on them, 
approximate generalizations, but real laws. It is, 
however (as in all cases of complex phenomena), 
necessary to the exactness of the propositions that 
they should be hypothetical only, and affirm ten- 
dencies, not facts. They must not assert that 
something will always or certainly happen, Imt 
only that such and such will be the effect of a 
given cause so far as it operates uncounteracted. 
It is a scientific proposition that bodily strength 
tends to make men cours^eous, not that it always 
makes them so ; that an interest on one side of a 
question tends to bias the judgment, not that it 
invariably does so ; that experience tends to give 
wisdom, not that such is always its' eflfect" 
Grievous mistakes arise from assuming that such 
tendencies as are here explained usually operate 
without hindrance or correction. The failure 
to see the host of antagonistic or corrective influ- 
ences, was the foimdation of that mischievous 
exclusion of evidence upon the assumption of its 
being biassed, which disgraced our jurisprudence 
until the genius and labours of Bentham led to its 
removal. The most perfect science of character 
will never furnish data for accurate prediction of 
what an individual will do under all varieties of 
circumstances, becaqse we can never be certain of 
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the number and force of the powers that will be at 
work. Thus the character of Lady Macbeth 
might have led to the expectation that when her 
husband faltered she would have committed the 
sanguinary crime to which her ambition prompted, 
and whose failure would have been so dangerous ; 
for, as she thought, " the attempt^ and not the deed, 
confounds us:" but an incident which could not 
have been expected prevented her giving the fatal 
blow — **had he not resembled my father as he 
slept, I had done't." 

So easily when human passions are raised to 
their hi^est pitch may some unexpected motive 
make its appearance and divert their rage. In 
consequence, however, of the fact that all human 
deviations from a normal standard are confined 
within narrow limits, and tend to compensate each 
other, our predictions of the probable conduct of a 
mass have more certainty than those relating to 
the individuals composing it. Mr. Mill remarks, 
** all the phenomena of society are phenomena of 
human nature, generated by the action of outward 
circumstances upon masses of human beings ; and 
if, therefore, the phenomena of human thought, 
feeling, and action are subject to fixed laws, the 
phenomena of society cannot but conform to fixed 
laws, the consequence of the preceding/' 
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" There is indeed no hope that these laws, though 
our knowledge of them were as certain and as 
complete as it is in astronomy, would enable us to 
predict the history of society like that of celestial 
appearances for thousands of years to come. But 
the difierence of certainty is not in the laws them- 
selves ; it is in the data to which these laws are to 
be applied. In astronomy the causes influencing 
the result are few, and change little, and that 
little according to known laws ; we can ascertain 
what they are now, and thence determine what 
they will be at any epoch of a distant future. The 
data therefore in astronomy are as certain as the 
laws themselves. The circumstances, on the con- 
trary, which influence the condition and progress of 
society are innumerable and perpetually changing ; 
and though they all change in obedience to causes, 
and therefore to laws, the multitude of the causes 
is so great as to defy our limited powers of calcu- 
lation. Not to say that the impossibility of apply- 
ing precise numbers to facts of such a description 
would set an impassable limit to the possibility of 
calculating them beforehand, even if the powers 
of the human intellect were adequate to the task." 

From the preceding remarks it will be apparent 
that we cannot arrive at the laws of social science 
by the method of ascertaining or calculating all 
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the forces engaged. We may make use of obser* 
vation, and to some extent of experiment, but 
their incompleteness would cause them to have 
little value unless we had some theory of human 
character by which they could be explained. Such 
a theory arises partly from general maxims which 
embody previous experience, partly from the 
internal consciousness which each individual pos* 
sesses, and partly from scientific researches into 
the association of ideas, the formation of habits, 
the operation of motives, impulses, and so forth. 
Without some theory of human character our 
observations of social phenomena would be a 
mechanical rather than an intellectual process; 
and, on the other hand, attempts to form a science 
of character without the aid of such observation 
would only lead to abortive results. The process 
of observation and the process of abstract reason* 
ing should go on together, or with equal steps ; thus 
one receives aid from the other, and the highly 
complex science of sociology is enabled to advance. 
The objects of inquiry have been divided into 
two fields, corresponding with the divisions in 
physical science known as statics and dynamics. 
Social statics regards society in a state of rest, or 
equilibrium, and seeks to ascertain what would be 
the precise position of the several parts with rela- 
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tion to each other if the continuous motion which 
really takes place were suddenly stopped. Social 
dynamics endeavours to unfold the laws of the suc- 
cession of social phenomena. 

To illustrate these inquiries let us take a clock 
which is not going, and which has the usual com- 
plement of two hands and a set of wheels. The 
first thing to be observed is, that the position 
of one hand has a particular relation to the posi-r 
tion of the other. Let us move the minute-hand 
— we find the hour-hand has moved too, and that 
the position of each hand has again a definite 
relation to that of the other, similar to that which 
was noticed before. Further movements of the 
minute-hand and observations would disclose a law, 
and we should see that whenever the minute-hand 
moved through twelve spaces the hour-hand moved 
through one. An examination of the wheels 
would show that their relative positions had like- 
wise definite relations capable of observation and 
numerical expression. If the number of hands 
of the clock and corresponding wheels were in- 
creased tenfold, with a view to indicate the day of 
the month, position of the sun and moon, of 
Jupiter and his satellites, tides, and other particu- 
lars, the mutual relations of the several parts 
would be more complicated and more diflScult to 
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trace, but would nevertheless be as precise and 
invariable as before ; and we should know that if 
we artificially changed the position of one, we 
should in definite proportions change the positions 
of the others. So it is in society, only the 
mechanism ^ig so much more complicated as to 
defy the same complete observation and precise cal- 
culation. 

In taking a rough view of a social state, we 
should find so many people living on so many 
square miles, so many varieties of occupation, so 
much education, so much ignorance, so much 
Wealth distributed with certain inequalities, politi- 
cal power residing in a larger or smaller portion 
of the community, so much pauperism, and so 
much crime. The connection between some of 
these phenomena would be causal — that is to say, 
that one would be an invariable sequence of the 
other — while between others the connection would 
be accidental or casual. To give an example of 
each : — typhus fever would always be found in 
dirty, crowded streets, loaded with decomposing 
animal matter, and the decomposing filth would be 
shown to be the cause of the fever. To illustrate 
a casual connection, it may be remarked that in 
the present state of England and France, suicides 
abouna most in districts where there is least 
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ignorance ; but ignorance is not the cause of their 
comparative absence in one case or presence in 
another. The connection is accidental, and pro- 
bably arises from the fact that the aggregation of 
men in large capitals affords great facilities for 
the increase and diffiision of knowledge, and at the 
same time keeps the nervous system at its greatest 
tension, and furnishes the most complete misery 
for those who are unsuccessful in the race of life. 
Social statics would be of no use except to gratify 
curiosity if society were not susceptible of change ; 
but, as the matter stands, a knowledge of social 
statics leads us to a dynamical law, and we learn 
that if we could alter the condition of one portion, 
what changes would follow in the condition of the 
rest. 

Social dynamics, as before observed, has to 
investigate the law of the sequence of social 
phenomena ; some of its most interesting branches 
are those which trace the growth and change of 
speculative opinion, and the corresponding modifi- 
cations, of government and institutions which are 
thereby produced. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE LAW OF EXERCISE, AND ITS DERIVATIVES. 

If a muscle is not exercised it shrinks and 
dwindles from the consequent depression of its 
feiculty of nutrition, and after a time loses the 
characteristic property of its ultimate fibres — 
contractility. On the other hand, exercise, 
within certain limits, increases its power of 
nutrition, and also its contractility, so that it grows 
larger and becomes stronger. Similar observations 
may be made with reference to nervous tissues 
and the brain, the condition of which is inseparably 
connected with every manifestation of intellectual or 
moral faculties that occur in this mortal life. The 
law of exercise is not a primary law, because the 
eflFects of exercise, or the want of it, are dependent 
upon laws of a more ultimate and general kind, 
but it is one of the most important of all the 
secondary laws by which the condition of humanity 
is rul^. It not only regulates the physical 
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development, but also the mental; for every 
mental action is attended by a physical change. 
Every thought' or emotion is associated with an 
action of the nervous substance of the brain, and 
** every act of the nervous system involves the 
death and decay of a certain amount of nervous 
matter, the replacement of which will be requisite 
in order to maintain the system in a state fit for 
action," * So close is the connection between 
mental and physical action, that an unusual waste 
of nervous tissue, marked by increased secretion 
of phosphates derived firom its structure, always 
accompanies severe exercise of the brain; and 
where increased cerebral action is periodical, as in 
the case of clergymen, the kidneys at such times 
eliminate a larger quantity of phosphatic salts.f 
Thus exercise is indispensable to growth, or to the 
maintenance of the power of human organs or 
faculties ; and it is equally essential to the 
acquisition of facility, whether in muscular move- 
ments, or subtle combinations of thought. It is 
only by continual exercise that the musician is 
able to execute the rapid combinations and succes- 
sions of finger motion employed in performing 
upon his instrument, and it is by means precisely 

* Carpenter. * Manual of Physiology,' Sec. 384. 
t Ibid. 386. % 
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similar that facilities are acquired for observation, 
experiment, and philosophical thought, or for the 
exercise of fancy, or the employment of the 
emotional powers. If men had few muscular and 
other physical faculties, a very limited range of 
exercises would suffice for their development ; and, 
in like manner, if they had few mental and moral 
faculties, a small variety in surrounding circum- 
stances would aflFord all the opportunity needed for 
their growth. Such, however, is not the case : the 
physical and mental faculties of man are numerous, 
and demand an immense variety of conditions for 
their appropriate manifestation. In the town life 
of civilized countries a host of diseases and debili- 
ties arise entirely for want of circumstances that 
permit the healthy exercise of physical powers, 
while the surroundings of the moral and in- 
tellectual life of the most favoured communities 
leave much to be desired in the way of greater 
facilities for the employment of the higher powers 
of the human mind. 

We have not yet arrived at a satisfactory 
enumeration of the simple faculties of the human 
mind, but the phrenological division — though 
evidently provisional — affords a good idea of their 
number and variety. Were this division and 
enumeration correct, we should not only require 
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for the proper development of man the variety of 
circumstances and occupations necessary for the 
best exercise of the thirty-five or more organs or 
faculties, but also for the best exercise of all the 
innumerable useful combinations they are able to 
form. Thus we see that society, or the combi- 
nation of individual men, demands for its progress 
an immense variety of conditions with liberty of 
action and motion among its various parts. 
Civilization is only possible where a variety of 
useful conditions is provided, and most possible 
where that variety is most extensive, and the 
liberty of individuals to make use of it most com- 
plete. 

Ancient oriental civilizations were for the most 
part founded on the shores of great rivers, or 
situations which oflered the means of two kinds of 
activity, the terrestrial and the aquatic, and also 
provided facilities for the transport of persons or 
productions to different situations. Greek civiliza- 
tion grew up under a greater variety of physical 
circumstances, continental, insular, and maritime, 
and with the further advantage of chmate, scenery, 
and means of contact with nations and races having 
a great variety of manners, practices, and opinions. 
The division of Greece into small states, although 
an obstacle to the formation of a great national 
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power able to withstand external shocks, was 
favourable to mental growth, by providing a con- 
tinued variety of circumstances and conditions 
to excite intellectual activity. When we see 
vitality exhibited in the lowest forms of cellukr 
plants, we find a difference between the cell wall 
and the cell contents, and by the action of the two 
different powers which they put forth the process 
of growth is carried on. It is so also in the regions 
of mind ; and the joint operations of different and 
sometimes opposing principles is a necessary con- 
dition of its progressive manifestations. A mono- 
tony of impressions upon the physical fi-ame 
induces sleep of the body, and a monotony of 
impressions upon the mind induces sleep of the 
soul. In countries like China, where public 
opinion has been trained to consent that life shall 
be a mere repetition of previous conditions, and 
that education shall be confined to learning by rote, 
and acquiring habits of submission to the precepts 
of former generations, stagnation and decay are 
the natural results, and the nations that act upon 
such a system must gradually perish or succumb to 
other nations in whom the principle of life mani- 
fests itself in a constant succession of new thoughts 
and new practices. 

^* Nature," says Humboldt, "considered ratio- 

F 
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nally» is a unity in diversity of phenomena and har* 
mqny, blending together all created things, however 
dissimilar in form and attributes ; one great whole 
animated by the breath of life." It is the amazing 
variety and contrast of phenomena presented by the 
physical world to man's observation and contempla- 
tion, that makes the book of nature the noblest and 
most perfect educational work. The succession of 
seasons, the varied contour of the earth's surface, 
the aspects of rivers and of the ocean, and the diver- 
sified forms of life, startle the mind with the constant 
exhibition of something new. To these benign influ- 
ences every individual and every age yields obedi^ 
ence in proportion to its cultivation and rejSiiement, 
and finds in them the nutriment of a spiritual life. 
The impression is most powerfiil when the diversity 
is most striking, as when the silent and imper- 
ceptible operation of electrical forces, holding 
together the constituents of a drop of water, is con-? 
trasted with the same quantity of the same forces 
raging in a thunder-storm, rending ancestral oaks, 
and making the towers of ca^es " topple o'er their 
warders' heads." 

To the cultivated inhabitant of inland towns, 
what crowds of useful impulses and delightful 
sensations are produced by wandering along some 
wild and lonely ocean shore, and how fondly 
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memory afterwards recalls the forms of cliffs, the 
cries of birds, the hues of light, that give their 
tincture to the moving waves, and the noise of 
their multitudinous washings upon the green-ves- 
tored rock, smooth sand, or pebbly beach ! But 
these and other countless varieties of physical 
phenomena are powerful for good in proportion 
as they have become the exponents as well as the 
stimulants of human thought. Take away from 
them all the association with which they have been 
invested by the heart and brain of man, and they 
would seem more desolate than if some great fire- 
blast had passed over them, destroying their gar- 
ments of living colour, and shattering the choicest 
features of their form. Thus we see that it is the 
life within the mind of man which gives vitality to 
the outward forms of nature, and enables them to 
become the instruments of a culture that is growing 
ever wider and deeper, and producing more bene- 
ficent results. . 

But if variety of physical manifestations is so 
important an aid in man's attempt to " climb the 
ascent of being," what shall we say of the more 
striking varieties which human thought and cha- 
racter present ? What can be more " flat, stale, 
and unprofitable " than social intercourse between 
persons on the same dead level of mind and heart, 
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who all believe the same propositions, speak the same 
commonplaces, and agree to the same arrangements 
of external life! A society so constructed is a 
Sahara desert — all sand grains, from which nothing 
serviceable or pleasurable will grow ; and it is a 
godsend if some one arises who kicks over its con- 
ventions and doubts its creeds. 

As man advances, the domain of the known 
will become larger, but far away will stretch the 
boundless regions of the unknown, and they will 
be the most useful to him, because they stimulate 
him to enterprise, to doubt, conflict, aspiration, 
inquiry, acquisition, and belief. Society is in a 
bad state when men are content with their pre- 
sent acquisitions, and do not feel an irresistible 
impulse towards something that is better still. 
The visions of the unknown should haunt them as 
in that fine story of the discoverer of the North 
Cape; which Longfellow has put into pleasant 
verse, making Othere say to King Alfred, 

** I own six hundred reindeer, 
With sheep and swine beside ; 
I have tribute from the Finns, 
Whalebone and reindeer skins, 
And ropes of walrus hide. 

" I ploughed the land with horses. 
But my heart was ill at ease ; 
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For the old sea&ucmg men 
Came to me now and then 
With their sagas of the seas : — 

" Of Iceland and of Greenland, 
And the stormy Hebrides, 
And the imdiscoyered deep ; 
i cotUd not eat nor sleep 
For thinking of these seas!^ 

In estimating the forces of society, those which 
are reactionary, and seek to roll men back to their 
grandfathers, are bad ; those which seek the sta- 
bility of existing institutions or modes of thought 
are good only as far as they cause accurate inquiry 
to precede change; while those which tend to 
develop themselves in new forms are the vital 
powers which should be cherished and guided into 
useful growth. That society is the best which 
brings the largest number of its members into con^ 
tact with the greatest variety of useful conditions, 
and preserves the greatest freedom for the evolu- 
lution of their powers. 

Monotony of occupation, as exhibited in the here- 
ditary castes of India, enables us to obserye the 
evils of a complete violation of this law ; but we 
need not go away from home to see the same mis* 
chief on a smaller scale. Our factory system, with 
its monotonous labour, exerts a depressing influence ; 
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and from the working class to the aristocracy we 
suffer in different degrees from the want of variety 
of influences and conditions. The same prejudices 
affect the same classes for successive years or gene- 
rations : they do not think as men, but as mem- 
bers of orders and parties ; and to the great injury of 
morals and progress there lies upon all a fear of 
being singularly right, and a preference to being 
collectively wrong. For liberty and progress men 
require habits of all sorts and in all directions that 
are good. The man of one habit or of few habits 
is a slave to them : freedom demands variety, and 
all the institutions and arrangements of society 
should be brought to this test, and questioned 
whether they permit individuals and masses to 
develop themselves in a multiplicity of human 
ways. To this test should be brought monarchies, 
aristocracies, democracies, churches, tenures, and 
laws of land and inheritance, systems of taxation, 
modes of conducting business ; and, in fine, all the 
circumstances which can influence the social cha- 
racter. Nor can one such inquiry serve for subse- 
quent times. Each age has its own wants and its 
own relations to external forms. The inquiry, there^ 
fore, is ever demanded, and the practical effort should 
be to remove entirely and completely evils that car 
be so removed at a cost society can afford, and i- 
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mitigate and set up counter influences against those 
which must be for a further season endured. 
Speculative opinion being the ruler of action, it is 
important that society should be thoroughly pene- 
trated with the love of aspiration and the duty of 
progress. It should be felt that men ought not to 
do to-day what they did yesterday; for to-day 
has higher duties, and provides more ample means. 
Teachers of stagnation should themselves be sent to 
school; and those statesmen should be put aside, as 
curiosities of a bygone time, who represent men as 
made for the support of institutions, instead of per- 
ceiving and proclaiming that institutions are only 
entitled to remain upon the earth so long as they offer 
the best-known means of insuring the liberty and 
happiness of those who live beneath their shade. 



1 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE DOCTRINE OF RIGHTS. 

It is natural that men should seek to obtain what they 
believe to be their rights, and there is no stronger 
motive to effect changes in society than the impulse 
which springs from the consciousness of rights that 
deserve, but have not obtained recognition in an 
existing state of affairs. A knowledge of human 
rights, and a determination to maintain them, are 
necessary elements of social progress, and the 
speculative opinions held on these questions offer 
an easy means of measuring the advance that any 
people have made. St. Augustine* defines a 
people to be "a body of men joined together in 
society by a covenant of right, by a union of interests, 
and for promoting the common good." Victor 
Cousin f declares " Duty and Right are brothers ; 
their common mother is Liberty. They are born 
at the same time, are developed and perish to- 
♦ * City of God/ f * True, Beautiful, and Good.' 
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gether." The simplest idea of right, and also the 
most comprehensive, is, that men and women have 
a right to develop and exercise all their faculties so 
long as they do not deprive other persons of their 
rights which are of the same nature. The right of 
property would spring from the principle involved 
in this statement, because it has a definite relation 
to industry, acquisitiveness, and other faculties 
simple or compound. Eights are always cor- 
relative to duties, and the moral right to freedom 
of development is inseparably connected with the 
duty of self-culture. In some cases rights assume 
the force of claims to the services and possessions of 
other people ; in others they are simply just and 
equitable demands to be let alone and freed from 
hindrance. The moral claim of children upon those 
who brought them into the world, is for means 
of subsistence and education during their helpless 
years, and a similar claim is recognized by the poor- 
laws of this country on behalf of persons unable to 
obtain a living. Social rights are the aggregate of 
individual rights, together with those special rights 
that have their origin in the circumstances of civil 
aggregation ; and of these the negative rights, or 
rights not to suffer hindrance, are quite as important 
as any claims to positive service. 

A curious instance of the confusion arising from 
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the habit of conskiering defects in existing societies 
as the result of degeneration from a mythical period 
of perfection may be traced in writers like Locke, 
when they refer to the so-called '* state of nature." 
Thus in the ^Treatise on Government,' we find 
this passage, " To understand political power aright, 
and derive from it its original, we must consider 
what state all men are naturally in, and that is a 
state of perfect freedom to order their actions and 
dispose of their possessions and persons as they think 
fit within the bounds of the law of nature, without 
asking leave or depending upon the will of any 

! other man." Now people naturally do not arrive 
at a state in which the laws of nature are even 
tolerably well carried out, until after long ages of 
progress and civilization, and to refer freedom back 
to the painted bog-trotting savage is as great a 
mistake as if any one should suppose that Milton's 
* Comus ' was only a degeneration from that savage's 
minstrel song. The savage state is one of lawless 
violence, in which men follow 

** The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That they shall take who have the power, 
And they shall keep who can." 

It is only as man's moral nature becomes de* 
veloped, and he imposes restrictions upon his 
propensities either through a tacit convention, or a 
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legislative act, that liberty in a social sense has its 
beginning ; and the progress of civilization is on 
the whole a steady advance in the doctrine and 
practice of freedom. Early superstition supposes 
chiefs to be representatives of the gods, and it does 
not occur to men in such a state that they have the 
right to disobey absurd or vexatious commands. To 
this day a tribe of Indians on the Amazon put to 
death any woman who sees a sort of bassoon to 
which supernatural attributes are ascribed, and no 
one among them has the faintest conception that the 
woman has any right to life and liberty after the 
infringement of this preposterous law. The savage 
state, from being regulated by force and cunning, 
emerges into one of law (much of the legisla- 
tion being of a very arbitrary kind), and it is long 
before St. Augustine's idea of a *' covenant of right " 
is eflFectually carried out. Uncivilized communities 
abound for the most part in exaggerated class distinc- 
tions, and female liberty is unknown. An amusing 
story is told of an old law in the Sandwich Islands, 
that no woman should be suflFered to eat cocoa-nuts, 
which are rarities and luxuries in that locality. For 
many centuries the custom was maintained apparently 
inviolate ; but at length a female chief arose who 
set public opinion and the threatened anger of the 
wooden idols at defiance^ and persisted in eating the 
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forbidden fruit This was the beginning of the 
downfall of the savage state, and civilized improve- 
ments, and with them liberty, gradually took posses- 
sion of the Oceanic isles. 

It is not only a great error to speak of the savage 
state as one of liberty ; but equally so to call it 
natural, and by implication to aflBrm that civiliza- 
tion is unnatural and artificial. If one state be 
more natural than another, it is surely that in which 
the largest amount and number of natural forces are 
at work, and this is characteristic of civilization, in 
which the largest exercise of human capacities takes 
place. The theory of men surrendering by volun- 
tary agreement a portion of their rights to their 
rulers is equally absurd as the supposed liberty of 
savages. Rulers have usually deprived their 
subjects of all rights they could force them to lose ; 
and it required long thinking and resistance before 
the opinion could be formed and stated that " a king 
is a thing men have made for their own sakes, for 
quietness-sake. Just as in a family one man is 
appointed to buy the meat."* 

In revolutionary times a great deal is said about 

"inalienable rights," ^'imprescriptable rights," and so 

forth, and political power is claimed for all men simply 

because they are men. Such doctrines would make 

♦Selden. •Table Talk.' 
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the rights and claims of savages and civilized men 
equal, which is not the case, as the right depends 
upon the capacity to perform the correlative duty ; 
and human right, instead of being stationary, is con- 
stantly growing as man's faculties expand. The 
growth of the idea of right is extremely slow, and 
the elementary proposition, that all human beings 
are equally entitled to exercise their faculties, has 
only been admitted in recent times, and still suffers 
a multitude of illogical and useless restrictions when 
applied to practical life. The mythical teaching of 
the Church, that the supreme God died for the lowly 
as well as for the exalted, suffered as much pain, 
and showed as much love for the slave as for the 
sovereign, must have powerfully helped the 
evolution of this great thought; and we may 
assume that it is a law of social life that it shall 
progress in recognition and influence, continually 
changing and improving the framework of society, 
and raising those of low estate. 

Conventional use and misuse of the word ** right " 
in a variety of senses have given rise to much con* 
iusion of thought, which can only be avoided by 
endeavouring to assign to the word in each instance 
in which it is used a definite and accurate meaning. 
It is remarkable that one of the chief offenders in 
this particular should have been Justice Black- 
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stone, who absurdly divided his Commentaries into 
*' Eights of Persons/' and "Eights of Things" as if 
a brick had rights independent of its proprietor; 
Such a fellacy as this will not easily occur in these 
days, and no public writer of ^ninence would be 
guilty of so gross a blunder; but there are many 
less obvious sources of error. One of these is the 
notion that people have a right to do what other 
people have no right to hinder their doing. This 
mistake is easily rectified by recollecting that the 
right not to be hindered, is the right to exercise 
private judgment, and by it to determine individual 
action within the limits supposed. A man may 
have a right not to be hindered by others from 
bringing up his child in a particular way, but he 
has no right to bring up his child in that way if he 
knows the child's interest and character will be 
damaged by it. 

Rights can eXercise no influence except so far as 
they are known, and every state of society exhibits 
a greater or less ignorance concerning them. The 
relative worth of any social state, as compared with 
preceding states, or with an ideal standard of per- 
fection, may be estimated partly by the exteint of 
right already recogni^d, and certainly not less by 
the readiness with which investigations are encou- 
raged with a view to establish rights that have been 
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hitherto unperceived. In a despotic state of 
society it is a crime to teach human beings their 
rights, and it is only when the principle of self- 
government has been firmly established that such a 
process is permitted, and deemed to be a public 
duty. A characteristic of low states of society is a 
fear of raising men above their station. The slave- 
holder of the United States denies to the slave the 
right of education, because it would unfit him for 
his degraded position ; and it is only so far back as 
1816 that Whitbread, when advocating national 
education, was opposed by Windham, who told the 
House of Commons, " that his firiend Dr. Johnson 
was of opinion that it was not right to teach reading 
beyond a certain extent in society. The dangers 
were, that if the teachers of good and the propa- j 
gators of bad principles were to be the candidates 
for the control of mankind, the latter would be too 
likely to be successful. The increase of this sort 
of introduction to knowledge would only tend to 
make the people study politics, and lay them open 
to the arts of designing men." 

The meaning of this bigoted utterance was to 
4eny to all human beings below a certain rank the 
right of mental culture, and also the right of study- 
ing politics. Some of this folly and selfishness has 
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but much still remains; and it is 
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common to hear members of the middle class com- 
plain that their servants dress so well as not to be 
distinguished from themselves : in this case the 
right to look like what society considers a lady or 
a gentleman is denied to those who have to earn 
their bread by serving others. The writer remem- 
bers a lady regretting the progress of grammar and 
correct pronunciation among the working class, 
because it increased the diflSculty of distinguishing 
them from their " betters." It is also not uncom- 
mon to ridicule the advance made by domestic 
servants, and to represent them as declining to 
enter service unless allowed to have access to 
a library and use a piano. It does not occur to the 
low-bred people perpetrating these miserable jokes, 
that the moral right to the cultivation of faculties 
belongs indifferently to rich and poor, and that the 
practical duty is to assist the process as far as the 
I necessities of labour render possible. The natural 
result of free development of faculties is to make 
the members of a community self-reliant and self- 
dependent, ready to give and take the services of 
others on equal terms, but eschewing patriarchal 
governments, fatherly squires, motherly priests, or 
patronizing employers. When this process is 
unresisted and encouraged by the wealthy and edu- 
cated class, there is no interruption of social polite- 
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ness ; but where it has to be fought for, self-assertion 
takes a rude and unpleasant form. When the 
upper classes believed in Owenism, Lord Lauder- 
dale, after listening to explanations from the head 
of the new sect, exclaimed, "Oh, I see it all! 
Nothing can be more complete for the poorer and 
the working classes. But what will become of 
•us?"* It was a dreadful anticipation to such a 
man that the people should grow independent of a 
ruling class, and it requires a good original nature 
and a high degree of self-culture for any one to 
love independent characters, and desire to be a 
member of a really independent community. And 
yet by slow and toilsome ways society is arriving 
at this condition ; and the problem will be to recon- 
cile the claims of personal liberty with the duty of 
following greater minds. 

Such appear to be the principal considerations 
belonging to the ** Doctrine of Rights ;" some of the 
more important applications will be considered in 
future chapters. 

* * Owen's Life,' vol. i. p. 216. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

THE DOCTRINE OF LIBERTY. 
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Canning thought it a witty joke against the Radi- 
cals of his day to accuse them of wishing for a 
time "when France should reign, and laws be all 
repealed ;" but the tendency of an improving society 
is manifestly towards doing without rulers, and 
diminishing law. At present we, in this country, 
are in a condition of over-legislation ; but no laws 
are passed that are at variance with public opinion, 
and as that opinion grows wiser and more powerful 
it will have less faith ^n coercion and more in con- 
viction, will learn to disbelieve in punishment, and 
organize prevention, and, in fact, ascend from a 
semi-brutal to a true human state. A society is 
progressing when in the main its movements are 
towards liberty ; and retrogressing when they are 
in the direction of external interference with collec- 
tive or individual rights. Liberty has been the 
theme of poets and philosophers in all ages that 
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have contributed to digaify humanity, and it is a 
painful symptom of decline when its principles are 
unknown, or its practice superseded. External 
circumstances may favour or hinder its develop- 
ment, but its great characteristic is that of growth 
in the human heart and mind, and Wordsworth 
was right when he declared that it could not be 
ffiven 

** By all the blended powers of earth and heaven.*' 

It is wrong to say liberty is the creation of law, but 
it is of necessity in some directions bounded by law, 
and the great object of a rational community is to set 
up or tolerate as few of these boundaries as pos- 
sible, and only where they can be plainly proved 
to prevent a considerable amount less evil than 
they create. It is a reproach to us as a nation 
that our children only learn liberty by a sort of 
automatic and unconscious exercise of it in per- 
mitted directions ; and hence no principles being 
understood, practice is often wrongfully governed. 
Very few feel that any infringement of personal 
liberty, even for the most needful purposes, is in 
itself an evil, and that the application of any form 
of coercion should be looked upon with the horror 
associated with a surgical operation, and considered 
as a proof that a greater or less quantity of bar- 
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barism lingers in society — a barbarism capable of 
gradual extinction, not by the repression of bad 
qualities, but by the development of those which 
are good. The history of progress is the history of 
successful struggles against coercion and authorita- 
tive direction, and in favour of human spontaneity 
and free motion. It is astonishing how any com- 
munity could have tolerated the minute and vexa- 
tious legislation of former times, which scarcely 
left any room for individual life. Take, for 
example, an ordinance of Philip le Bel, in the year 
1294. It decreed that, 

** 1. No citizen shall keep a car. 

" 2. No citizen, male or female, shall wear fur, 
gray or ermine, and they shall discontinue such as 
they now have within a year from next Easter. 
They shall not wear any ornaments of gold nor 
precious stones, nor gold nor silver fillets. 

**4. A duke, count, or baron of six thousand 
livres a year and upwards from land, may have 
three suits a year, and no more. Their ladies as 
many, and no more. 

" 8. A knight or banneret, with three thousand 
livres and upwards from land, may have three suits 
a year, and no more, and one of them shall be a 
summer suit. 

•'11. Boys shall only have one suit a year. 
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•* 14. No one shall have more at dinner than 
two dishes and apotage au lardj and at supper one 
dish and a side dish ; and if be a fast day, two 
dishes of herrings and soup, and two other dishes, 
or three dishes and one soup, and each dish shall 
only consist of one piece of meat, or one sort of 
soup."* 

Our own country was not exempt from legisla- 
tion equally vicious in principle and not less vexa- 
tious: thus, in 1551, a statute was passed, pro- 
hibiting any clothier, not residing in a city, from 
having more than one woollen loom, and declaring 
that for the future clothiers should only make cloth 
in cities. In 1557 they were ordered not to 
practise their industry in any city or town in 
which it had not been carried on for the ten pre- 
vious years. How they were to make their cloth, 
and how to dye it, was also prescribed. In 1543 
the pinmakers were ordered to make their pins in 
a particular manner, and to sell them at the prices 
of the last two years. In 1544, pins becoming 
scarce, this clause was repealed. 

Many other instances might be given, especially 
the statutes of labourers. Thus, even in Eliza- 
beth's time, it was decreed by an act of Parliament, 
that " no one should be retained for less than a 
* Guizot. ♦ Hist CivU.' 
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year in various trades therein mentioned, and 
every person unmarried, and every married person 
under thirty years of age, brought up in the said 
trades, or having exercised them for three years, 
not having lands, freehold or copyhold, for term of 
life at least, of clear AOs. per annum, nor goods to 
the value of 10/., and so allowed by two justices of 
the peace, or the mayor or head oflScer of the place 
where he last dwelt for a year, nor being retained 
in husbandry or the above trades, nor in any other, 
nor in the service of any nobleman, gentleman, or 
other, nor having a farm whereon to employ him- 
self in tillage ; such person shall serve in the trade 
he has been brought up in if required/'* 

The belief in meddling with industry is dying 
out, but the desire to diminish social evils by 
direct legislation is on the increase, and the wish 
to regulate modes of thought and action by con- 
ventional standards is still a rampant disorder in 
the moral world. A complete state of liberty 
would be that in which neither public opinion nor 
legislation, nor other external power, prescribed 
any limitations or restrictions upon actions of indi- 
viduals that could be performed without injury to 
their neighbours, and in which nothing was at- 
tempted by compulsory co-operation that could be 
* Reeve's * Hist. English Law.'. 
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accomplished by voluntary private exertion, and in 
which, when compulsory co-operation could not be 
avoided, its governance was as much as possible 
left to local representative bodies. 

There are two great disadvantages of l^slative 
meddling: first, that the people meddled with 
lose habits of independence and opportunities for 
the exercise of their faculties ; and secondly, that 
the governing mdividuals or class are tempted to 
mistake their legitimate functions, and try to con- 
stitute themselves as a sort of special Providence, 
without whose aid public affisiirs would go to ruin. 
It is, however^ impossible to lay down one set of 
boundaries of legislative action applicable to all 
times and circumstances, and the only safeguard 
is to stimulate personal independence, and excite 
a constant jealousy of centralizing power. It is 
not impossible to lay down principles of action, 
but it is impossible to secure their being wisely 
carried out without the counteracting force of the 
influence last named. Mr. J. S. Mill, in his 
admirable work on Liberty, has done much to 
elucidate this qu^tion, and he contends with great 
force and reason that " one very simple principle 
is entitled to govern absolutely the dealings of 
society with the individual in the way of compul- 
«wni or control, whether the means used be 
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physical force in the form of legal penalties, or the 
moral coercion of public opinion. That principle 
is, that the sole end for which mankind are war- 
ranted, individually or collectively, in interfering 
with the liberty of action of any of their number 
is self-protection. That the only purpose for 
which power can be rightfully exercised over any 
member of a civilized community, against his will, 
is to prevent harm to others. His own good, 
either physical or moral, is not a sufficient war- 
rant." 

This principle possesses so much inherent 
reason that it is impossible to doubt its final ac- 
ceptation ; but unless there be in society a real 
love of individuality and diversity, and a strong 
hatred of all state interference with private con* 
cerns, many who adopt it in theory will continually 
find excuses for its violation in practice, on the 
ground of the connection between individual con- 
duct and the general good. Mr. J. S. Mill cites 
the Maine Liquor Law agitation as an instance 
of flagrant disregard of individual rights for the 
assumed benefit of society at large. The process 
adopted in this agitation is very characteristic of 
the times, and is unfortunately aided by the preva- 
lent habit of stopping short at the first proximate 
cause of an acknowledged evil that offers aconveni- 
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ent subject for oratorical exaggeration. Judges and 
other functionaries dilate upon the bad consequences 
of intoxication, and tell us how much of the crime 
that comes before them is, according to their view, 
produced by it. The argument then runs thus : 
•* Intoxication is the chief cause of crime — intoxi- 
cation could be stopped by an efficient prohibition 
of the sale of the means of getting drunk : there- 
fore, all the people are to be deprived of convenient 
opportunities of buying wine or spirits." In point 
of principle, the general prohibition of cutlery and 
fire-arms, because they are used for murder and 
suicide, would be equally tenable ; and the only 
ground for permitting them to escape would be, 
that, in the opinion of the agitators, there were 
not quite enough murders and suicides to render 
the process worth the trouble. No philosophical 
thinkers will suppose for a moment that any perma- 
nent good greater than, or equal to, the evils 
engendered by this vexatious sort of legislation 
could be produced by it ; but if the same shallow 
process of reasoning upon social operations is 
followed, there will be no end to such demands. 
Keasoners upon a narrow basis — in which cate- 
gory most of our judges must be placed — seem 
always haunted by the fallacy that social events 
can be traced to single causes, and that if one 
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cause were removed the event itself would cease; 
There is no evidence whatever that the criminality 
of a society is always in proportion to its drunk-^ 
enness. It is quite possible for men to leave off 
drinking to excess, and take to lying pr cheating to 
an extent that quite balances the improvement in 
temperance ; and there is no doubt that it would be 
better for the moral character of a nation that it 
should get abundantly drunk rather than submit 
to the demoralizing influence of meddlesome legisla- 
tion, prying into the recesses of private life, and 
impertinently regulating the quality and quantity 
of the potations that are to be taken at daily 
meals. 

Were the drunkenness question pushed a little 
further, we should find that it rested upon causey 
capable of removal without any infringement of 
human rights. It is partly a matter of habit, 
and was formerly the habit of the aristocracy and 
middle class. Better education, greater refine^ 
ment of manners^ and more comfortaUe homes 
have made intoxication rare in the well-to-do 
circles ; and if philanthropists or legislators wish 
to see it removed from the lower classes, let them 
take away all the obstacles to th^r social advance- 
ment, aiid patiently wait the result. The bulk of 
the working class are not drunkards, or anything 
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Vike it; and when drankenness abounds it can 
frequently be traced to the influence of im- 
pure air, miserable dwellings, and over-toil in 
shattering the nervous system and creating a 
craving for drink. It is only a few years since in- 
toxication was so common among the middle class, 
that Mr. Robert Owen tells us, that when he was 
-in his twentieth year, and applied to Mr. Drinkwater 
for a situation as manager of his mills, almost the 
first question put by his subsequent employer was, 
" How often do you get drunk ?" a question not to 
be wondered at when we learn, ** this was a com- 
mon habit with almost all persons in Manchester 
and Lancashire at that period"* (1790). Vary 
similar stories could be told of London and other 
large towns, but a great change has taken place in 
spite of, rather than through legislation ; and the 
change is more valuable, and has more power of 
growth in it, because it has been a natural, not 
a forced and artificial result. 

In this country the law promoted intoxication 
by placing a duty on ligjit wines, that prohibited 
their general use; and by creating a brewers' 
monopoly by means of the excise, and thus ren-> 
dering light, wholesome beer almost impossible to 
obtain. A repeal of ten millions of annual taxa- 
* « Owen's Lifej* voL L p. 27. 
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tion, and a more honest adjustment of fiscal burdens, 
would do more to promote temperance than any 
Maine Law, because it would take a weight off* 
those natural forces of society which, if left alone, 
are able to remove evils far more successfully 
than any acts of Parliament, or autocratic ukases. 

Having more than a thousand legislators in 
both houses of Parliament, who gain fame, and 
sometimes profit, by jneddling, we are never safe 
against useless or mischievous law manufacturers ; 
and it will be well when the public impresses upon 
senators that their duty is to repeal as many laws 
as can possibly be dispensed with, and to make 
the smallest number that can provide for cases of 
real necessity. As the drunkard flies to his dram- 
bottle to take away from him the consciousness of 
misery, so a morally intoxicated people fly to the 
legislature to remove their grievances by repressive 
laws ; and in both cases there is the same loss of 
manly vigour and independence. The social phi- 
losopher will hate drunkenness as much as the 
maudlin sentimentalist, or the exaggerating rhe- 
torical agitator ; but he would rather a man should 
drink a bottle too many than obtain an act of 
Parliament too much. Social progress is the 
result of a great combination of causes chi^y 
belonging to the sphere of man's internal improve- 
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ment and evolution of faculties and thought 
Legislation may hinder, but it can rarely help; 
and the belief which is so prevalent among shallow 
minds in the eflScacy of State meddling is ana- 
logous to the superstitious credence in the virtue of 
his pills and potions that the unscientific doctor 
entertains. So close is this resemblance, that the 
following passage from a philosophical writer on 
medicine is, with the addition of the few words in 
brackets, equally applicable to political and social 
affairs. 

" Such has ever been the want of trust in Nature 
and over-trust in art prevalent among the members 
of the medical [political] profession, that the field 
of natural observation has been to a great extent 
hidden from them; hidden either actually from 
their eyes, or virtually from their apprehension. 
The coastant interference of art in the form of 
medical [political] treatment with the normal 
processes of [social] disease, has not only had the 
frequent effect of distorting them in reality, but 
even when it had failed to do so, has created the 
belief that it did so ; leading in either case to an 
inference equally wrong : the false picture in the 
one instance being supposed to be true ; the true 
picture in the other being supposed to be false, 

^ With this impression on their minds, it was 
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Scarcely possible for [political] practitioners not to 
form a false estimate alike of the power of nature 
and the power of art in modifying and curing 
diseases ; underrating the former in the same pro- 
portion as they exaggerated the latter. And the 
consequence has been that [social] diseases have 
been treated mainly as if Nature had little or no- 
thing to do with their cure, and art almost every- 
thing. A principle so false, adopted as the 
ground of action, could not fail to be the source of 
the gravest doctrinal errors, with practical results 
of the most deplorable character.*'* 

The important system of medicine, which watches 
Nature, and endeavours cautiously to assist her 
endeavours, is the most successfiil ; and a similar 
system of politics, carefully removing obstacles, 
and following rather than attempting to direct the 
tendencies of society, would prove far more bene- 
ficial than any violent effort to force men to 
be ''good and happy according to the legislators* 
views. 

* Sir John Forbes. * Nature and Art in the Cure of 
Disease,' pp. 5 and 6. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE POSITION OF WOMAN. 

Gibbon observes, "experience has proved that 
savages are the tyrants of the female sex," and if 
we accept as a fact the belief that society is on 
the whole progressing in civilization, we shall have 
no hesitation in predicting that the complete 
emancipation of woman from every form of 
thraldom, and a full recognition of her rights to 
the culture and exercise of her faculties, is the 
result towards which we are moving, and to 
promote which should be recognized as a leading 
duty of our times. History may offer some appa- 
rent exceptions — and they are apparent — ^not real ; 
but we are warranted in affirming as an axiom the 
proposition that free states can only be composed 
of free families, and that no collection of indi- 
viduals not previously organized into free families 
can possibly form a free state, although they may 
form a more or less despotic state. The character 
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of the family deterrnines the character of the state ; 
and the growth of freedom in England has been 
comparatively great, because the principal races 
which have fused together into a British people 
have been remarkable for the extent to which a 
free domestic life was developed among them. 

Two illustrations will assist the reception of this 
truth. Thus, in Mallet's * Northern Antiquities,' 
we find the following remarks, true of various tribes 
who came to this country in early days : — " The 
ideas and modes of thinking of the Scandinavians 
were in this respect very different from those of 
the Asiatic and more southern nations, who, 
by a contrast as remarkable as it is common, have 
ever felt for the female sex the warm passion of 
love, devoid of any real esteem. Being at the 
same time tyrants and slaves, laying aside their 
own reason, and requiring none in the object, they 
have ever made a quick transition from adoration 
to contempt, and from sentiments of the most 
extravagant and violent love to those of the most 
cruel jealousy, or an indifference still more insult- 
ing. We find the reverse of all this among the 
northern nations, who did not so much consider 
the other sex as made for their pleasure as to be 
their equals and companions; whose esteem, as 
valuable as their other favours, would only be ob- 
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tained by constant attentions, by generous ser- 
vices, and by a proper exertion of virtue and 
courage." 

The influence of the Normans in this particular 
must be sought in the history of the feudalism which 
they organized, and Guizot thus describes the feudal 
family :* — " Five or six individuals in a situation at 
once superior to and estranged from the rest of 
society, that was the feudal family. It was of course 
invested with a peculiar character. It was narrow, 
concentrated, and constantly called upon to defend 
itself against, to distrust, and at least to isolate 
itself from, even its retainers. The interior life, 
domestic manners, were sure to become predomi- 
nant in such a system. I am aware that the brutality 
of the passions of a chief, his habit of spending his 
time in warfare or the chase, were a great obstacle 
to the development of domestic manners. But 
this would be conquered: the chief necessarily 
returned home habitually ; he always found there 
his wife and children, and these well-nigh only : 
these would alone constitute his permanent society 
— they would alone share his interests, his destiny. 
Domestic life therefore acquired great sway. 
Proofe of this abound. Was it not within the 
bosom of the feudal family that the importance of 
* ' Hist Civil.,' vol. i. 

H 
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women developied itself?" The assertion implied 
in this last query may be too sweeping, but of the 
tendency of feudalism to give importance to women 
there can be no doubt. 

The foundation of the rights of women is the 
same as that of men — both possess faculties which 
they are entitled to develop, and if any one 
standing, as he may think, strongly, upon old 
fallacies should talk about the woman being made 
for the man, let Mrs. Browning rebuke the pre- 
sumption and the ignorance : — 

^' You misconceive the question, like a man 
Who sees a womian as the complement 
Of his sex merely. You forget too much 
That every creature, female as the male, 
Stands single in responsible act and thought. 
As also in birth and death."* 

When a man imagines a woman made for him, 
any more than he is mawie for her, he has no right 
to complain if another man stronger than himself 
should consider him made for his — that other 
man's benefit, and treat him accordingly; and 
when men become family tyrants, by subordinating 
their wives to their own power and caprice, it is 
natural, inevitable, and just, that they should 
become slaves of some local or central authority. 

* • Aurora Leigh.* 
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Advocates of domestic slavery, under form of 
unequal rights of the two sexes, assert that for 
quietness-sake one or the other must rule, and 
they therefore demand that the sovereignty* shall 
always be exercised by the man, as on the whole 
they say women are inferior to men. Both state- 
ments are fallacious: the object to be sought is 
not a rule of persons, but of principles, and when a 
husband and wife both desire that the right should 
prevail, neither will expect despotic sway. To 
set up a proposition that however right a woman 
may be, and however wrong her husband may be, 
the former is always to submit, is in itself so absurd 
as scarcely to be mamtained, unless its hideous 
wickedness and folly be first disguised. Two male 
partners carry on a business for years, without ever 
dreaming that one is to exact unconditional reve- 
rence and submission from the other, and they who 
would do this in married life would degrade that 
condition below an association for mere purposes of 
gain. 

The cry about woman's inferiority is never 
raised by those who are willing that she should 
have a liberal education, and choose her own pur- 
suits: it proceeds exclusively from those who 
desire to make her merely an ornamental and 
serviceable appendage to man. Moreover, the 
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usual way in which it is attempted to prove the 

assertion is entirely fallacious* We are told that 

women do not build Britannia Bridges^ write 

Shakspeare plays, or paint Raphael pictures ; but 

if it were conceded that they could not do these* 

things — an admission we should be very loth to 

make — the inference of inferiority would not follow. 

The highest woman's work may, and probably as 

a rule always will, differ from the highest man's 

work, but fairly estimated will not stand below. 

In the poem previously quoted, Romney Leigh 

exclaims, 

** — Women as you are, 

Mere women, personal and passionate, 
You give us doating mothers, and chaste wives, 
Sublime Madonnas, and enduring saints ! 
We get no Christ from you, — ^and verijy 
We shall not get a poet, in my mind." 

At present we know of many instances, ancient 
and modern, in which women have been greatly 
distinguished as poets and statesmen ; but we have 
no means of estimating in what directions and to 
what extent their powers would go if a generation 
or two were emancipated from legal and conven-^ 
tional thraldom, offered the best means of educa- 
tion, and a free course for all the talents they 
possessed. One thing however is certain, and that 
is, that the men most renowned for enduring intel- 
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lectual work have been those most influenced by 
the minds and aspirations of women ; and taking 
Egeria as the type of female influence, we may ask 
if Numa could not have l^slated without Egeria, 
with what reason could it be asserted that she was 
tfie inferior creature of the two ? Many of the 
differences that exist between men and women, and 
which exhibit the latter as inferiors, are not natural, 
but artificial, — morbid growths produced by cir- 
cumstances controlled by man. In the East men 
cultivate the animal nature of women almost exclu- 
sively, arid repress mental and moral development. 
In Italy the sympathetic passionate nature is cul- 
tivated, and they are excluded from situations that 
would allow other portions of their character to 
grow. In England the qualities of a good house- 
keeper, an affectionate mother, and a gentle wife 
are most admired; and girls, after having been 
taught enough flirtation to assist in catching a 
husband, are expected to settle down in domestic 
commonplace. As mere accomplishments they 
may labour at music or drawing, which can be 
discarded when life's more serious business begins, 
and they may learn to speak one or two modern 
languages. Anything like study of these or other 
subjects is, however, objected to, and they must 
have no pursuits except needlework and paying 
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attention to the men; unless their friends have 
caught a " mission fever/' and then they may 
devote some energy, under strictly prescribed 
rules, to converting the Feejees, or distributing 
petticoats aiid tracts amongst the poor. It is quite 
an exception where a woman finds herself like a 
man, at liberty to make a real occupation of an 
intellectual pursuit, or exercise any real choice 
how her time shall be employed. Were men 
treated in this way, and kept in permanent swad- 
dling-clothes, there can be no doubt of the wretched- 
ness of the result ; for when it is partially carried 
out, as under a despotism like that of Austria, we 
find a state of things in which a whole nation might 
be wiped out, without humanity suffering any intel- 
lectual loss* 

It is easy for us to see the shortcomings and 
defects of such a picture as Mariotti presents to us 
of the daughters of his own race ; but we are sadly 
blind to analogous imperfections in our own system. 
When we learn that "the greatest pride of a 
matron's heart (in Italy), consists in offering her 
daughter to her chosen lord as perfectly new to 
all tender sensations as a babe unborn," and that 
" her little heart is a blank upon which every image 
can be with equal facility engraved,"* we are 
* Mariotti. * Italy, Past and Present.' 
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indignant at a process of mental and moral com- 
pression more odious than the Chinese treatment 
of the foot; but yet the principle of Italian, or even 
Turkish practice, is identical with our own — that 
of ignoring and thwarting natural capacities and 
tendencies, and growing women like artificial vege- 
tables, to suit the taste of the market. Mariotti 
tells us ** the people of Italy seem certainly to be 
well acquainted with the peculiar qualities in which 
their wives and daughters excel. Donna Tedesca^ 
says their quaint old proverb, biuma per la (nsa ; 
Donna Francese huonqper la conversazione; and after 
thus yielding to women of the Teutonic races the 
superiority in the management of their household, 
to the Parisian ladies the charm of conversational 
powers, they conclude, Donna Italiarui buona per 
gli affetti; usurping thus for their own partners the 
privilege of a more tender sensibility and a more 
ardent soul. As an adviser to her husband in the 
management of his estates, as an entertainer of his 
political friends at a county dinner, as dame de 
comptoir to a French shopkeeper, in short, as a 
helpmate in the general run of the word, the 
Italian bride will be found sadly deficient. Her 
worldly education begins on her wedding-day, and 
devolves altogether on her husband ; but as a fond, 
faithful companion, brought up so primitively as 
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she is, and created with deep inexhaustible trea- 
sures of affection, if she does not transcend h^r 
husband's most sanguine expectations, he alone is 
to blame." This picture is of a beautifiil animal 
to fondle and be fondled by: let us look at its 
counterpart. ''Unfortunately the Italians are said 
to make the best lovers, but the most indifferent 
husbands. An Italiian is jealous as long as he 
loves. His disposition is selfish and exclusive. It 
must absorb all the faculties of the woman he sets 
his heart upon. He will shoot her favourite 
spaniel on her wedding-day. He is a self-tor- 
menting domestic tyrant, whom nothing short of a 
desert island could free from anxiety. Happily 
his partner is trained up to seclusion and solitude. 
She is fain to attribute her husband's suspiciousness 
and disquietude to excess of tenderness, and easily 
puts up with it. Indeed, she is rather alarmed al 
the first symptoms of remissness on the part of her 
gaoler. Sultana-like, she deems it an insult to be 
morally unveiled by being left too freely in the 
keeping of an admiring stranger." 

The condition of the man is inseparably con- 
nected with that of the woman; her degree of 
deTelopment always meastires and determines hi& 
If a man therefore obstructs the cultivation of his 
wife or daughters^ he obstructs his own also, and if 
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he condemns them to some condition of incomplete 
and morbid growth, conformable to his own per- 
verted views, he condemns himself to analogous 
imperfection and distortion. Speaking of modern 
society, Mrs, Browning says, 

*' A woman *s always younger than a man 
At equal yeare, because she is disallowed 
Maturing by the out-door sun and air, 
And kept in long-clothes past the age to walk."* 

This is true; but keeping women in long-clothes 
does not injure them alone. To quite an equal 
extent are the men damaged by the process, and 
they cannot put a fetter upon the women without 
having to wear a chain themselves, 

Comte asserts women^s superiority in sympa- 
thetic, unselfish feelings, and says, "as for the intel- 
lect, in the man it is stronger and of wider grasp ; 
in the woman it is more accurate and penetrating."f 

Such a conception is one of coequal diversity, 
not of superiority and inferiority. Clamours for 
"Women's Rights" are often vulgar and offen- 
sive, and it is time the "Woman's Question'* 
was got rid of by parceiving that all the real 
rights of women concern men just as much as 
themselves, and that it is with a human question 
and a social question that we have to deal; No- 
•* 'Auix)ra Leigh.' f ' Catechism, Positive Rel^ion.' 
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thing can be more abominable than the complete 
sacrifice of women, body, soul, and property, to the 
power and caprice of husbands, good or bad, which 
English law, with very little mitigation, demands. 
The idea of the absorption of the woman^s individu- 
ality into the man*s is truly barbarous ; but in advo- 
cating the just claims of one half the human family 
we are not peculiarly or exclusively the champions 
of a single sex. To the man the matter makes its 
appeal on behalf of his own interests. The injunc- 
tion to him is to rsdse the condition of the society 
in which he lives, — to make it more adapted for the 
exercise of noble faculties, and the exhibition of 
individual and social virtues, — to make the marriage 
in which he enters a purer, a more useful, and a 
happier union, — to brighten the prospects of his 
children, and realize more completely the ideal of 
a home. 

Men of low cultivation and tastes are afraid of 
women being too good for them, just as the vulgar 
rich are afraid of schools and institutions that 
raise their workmen or servants higher in the 
intellectual scale than themselves ; and even in less 
coarse minds there is a fear that women would 
grow unfeminine and lose their graces and charms 
if mor^ liberty were allowed. No one has pro- 
posed attempting to turn girls into boys by artifici- 
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ally repressing feminine qualities : the question is 
merely one of natural growth according to God's 
laws, or of perverted restricted growth according 
to conventional errors. Nature intended men 
and women for companionship, and if both are 
fully and freely developed the sympathy will be 
the more complete. To the Italian husband, de- 
scribed by Mariotti, the English girl would be an 
alarming creature ; and the ordinary trading, church 
and state mind of this country is frightened at the 
notion of developed women, such as are objects of 
delight and worship to men, who are lifted a little 
higher above base conventionalities and grovelling 
desires. Beauty is ugliness to deformed minds, 
and such would not admire beautifully born and 
cultured women; but they have nevertiieless a 
right to exist ; and nature may be trusted to have 
made women properly, and not to need her patterns 
altered by ignorant men. 

Aurora Leigh puts the matter wisely — 

" Whoever says 
To a loyal woman * Love and work with me,' 
Will get fair answers, if the work and love, 
Being good themselves, are good for her — the best 
She was bom for." 

The more the question is thought out, the 

more it will appear that woman is an integral 

portion of society, and not a merie appendage to 
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man; and physiology revenges her wrongs upon 
•succeeding generations, as much of the folly, crime, 
and suffering entailed upon the men of to-day is 
inherited from mothers whom society decided 
to bring up as frivolous, weak, imperfect beings. 

An imperfect education, in which few facul- 
ties are exercised, and few duties taught, is a fit 
prelude to a marriage in which few of the higher 
functions of human consortion can be performed. 
Milton observes, " Marriage is a hiiman society, 
and all human society must proceed from the mind 
rather than the body, else it would be but a kind of 
animal or beastish meeting : if the mind, therefore, 
cannot have that due company by marriage that it 
may reasonably and humanly desire, that marriage 
can be no human society, but a certain formality 
or gilding over of little better than a brutish con- 
gress, and so in very wisdom and pureness ought to 
be dissolved."* In another passage he remarks, 
'* As for the custom that some parents and guardians 
have of forcing marriages, it will be better to say 
nothing of such savage inhumanity, but only this : 
that the law which gives not all freedom of divorce 
to any creature indued with reason so associated, 
is ne^t in cruelty ."f 

♦ * Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce,' chap. xiii. 
I Ibid., chap, xii* 
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Men ought to seek and find the best society in 
their wives, and wives ought to seek and find the- 
best society in their husbands. For a man to 
marry a housekeeper and a plaything, and seek 
his society elsewhere is degrading to both parties, 
and the only marriages worthy of the name are 
those which Milton had in view, and which Shaks- 
peare contemplated in one of his finest sonnets. 

** Jliet me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters, when it alteration finds, 
Or hends with the remover to remove : 
Oh no I it is an ever-fixed mark, 
That looks on tempests, and is never shaken : 
It is the star to every wandering Iwu-k, 
Whose worth 's unknown, although his height he taken. 
Love 's not Time's fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle's compass come : 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks. 
But braves it out even to the edge of doom. 

If this be error, and upon me proved, 

I never writ, nor no man ever loved." 

A marriage of minds presupposes mental culti- 
vation on both sides, nor can it take place when 
one mind is enveloped in haughty consciousness or 
conceit of superiority. 

A healthy civilized society will secure for its 
women — 

1. Equality of education with men. 
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2. Equality of property rights with men, 

whether women be married or single, 

3. Equal freedom in seeking congenial occu- 

pation. 

4. Equal rights in domestic life. 

5. Equal liberty and opportunity for influenc- 

ing public affairs. 
As woman becomes developed through the re- 
moval of circumstances that hinder her growth, 
and the accession of aids that will promote it, she 
will find ever-widening duties to perform, but no 
charm or grace will be lost, because none belong 
exclusively to a state of pupillage and ignorance ; , 
nor will man's sphere and dignity of action sufier 
diminution, but enjoy an increase as the beneficent 
process goes on. And when with multitudinous 
and harmonious labour he has erected enduring 
structures of justice and of power, he will reverence 
his fellow-worker, not only for the substantial service 
she has rendered, but because he will recognize 
her grand prerogative of forming and di&sing the 
moral sunlight of the world. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE RELATION OP POLITICAL ECONOMY TO SOCIAL 
SCIENCE. 

The boundaries of science are artificial, not natural, 
and it would be impossible to assign any other 
reason than that of convenience, why any special 
science should begin or end at a particular point. 
Thus the branches of knowledge and investigation 
comprehended under the English use of the term 
" physics," include light, heat, and electricity, and 
exclude chemistry ; but light, heat, and electricity 
either are, or are convertible into, chemical forces. 
In like manner, although for convenience, physics 
is separated from astronomy, many of the 
problems are of the same nature: an extension 
of physics from terrestrial to celestial bodies leads 
to astronomy ; and no astronomy would be possible 
unless the laws of terrestrial physics were previously 
understood. 

The more complicated sciences are, the more 
imperfect and unsatisfactory do they become 
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through the narrowness of their artificial boundaries. 
This is remarkably the case with political 
economy, which, for the sake of isolating certain 
phenomena and simplifying their consideration, com* 
mences with an assertion only partially true — that 
all men are busy and anxious in the pursuit of wealth. 
Much of British political economy is also founded 
upon circumstances of a local character, such as 
the division of society into landholders (mostly 
hereditary), capitalists, and labourers. It is not the 
function of political economy to discover and estimate 
the moral and social value of influences which 
induce men to subordinate wealth-getting to other 
considerations, and it regards human labour merely 
as a purchasable commodity, necessary like metal, 
wood, or steam, to industrial processes. In many 
directions, moreover, its duty is to trace tendencies^ 
which must not be confounded with inevitable con- 
sequences. These limitations and imperfections 
are continually overlooked, and people often argue 
as if a thing were absolutely right, because right in 
relation to the laws of political economy. Thus 
the ten hours' factory bill and similar measures are 
pronounced wrong by certain persons, because they 
interfere with freedom of contract, which political 
economy declares good for trade. The mere 
political economist has no more objection to the 
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rapid consumption of children in cotton-mills, than 
to the rapid consumption of coals. Both in his 
eyes are commodities, and the only question is how 
to get as much work out of them as possible, and 
replace them in the cheapest market In* 1814, 
when Robert Owen — then one of the largest manu- 
fitcturers — and other philanthropists were endea- 
vouring to secure some protection for juvenile 
factory hands, they encountered an immense oppo- 
sition on the ground that masters ought not to be 
interfered with in their business. Owen tells us, 
^^ children at this time were admitted into the 
cotton, wool, flax, and silk mills, at six and even 
at five years of age. The time of working, winter 
and summer, was unlimited by law, but usually it 
was fourteen hours per day, in some fifteen, and even 
by the most inhuman and avaricious, sixteen hours ; 
and in many cases the mills were artificially heated 
to a high state most unfavourable to healtL"* More 
recent efforts in the same direction have met with 
equal hostility ; and the working classes have been 
disgusted with political economy, because its 
maxims have been continually appealed to in 
opposition to their human rights. Social Science, 
comprehending all th^t is true in political economy, 
but taking in also the whole range of moral and 
♦ * Owen's Life,' vol. i. p. 116. 
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physical sciences which elucidate human nature, 
recognizes the importance of freedom of contract, 
but it does not confound a licence of the rich and 
slavery of the poor, with the thing justly designated 
by that name. In a country swarming with par* 
tially or wholly distressed people, freedom of con* 
tract is often impossible. Such was, and unfor- 
tunately is, the case with reference to juvenile 
labour in manufacturing towns; it was so with 
reference to the drudgery of women in coal-mines ; 
and other instances might be mentioned. The 
claim set up by those capitalists who have opposed 
legislative interference in these matters is, that so 
long as the process would remunerate them, they 
should be permitted to grind to pieces bodies and souls 
of their fellow-creatures^ and throw upon society at 
large the cost of the crime, pauperism, disease, and 
premature death which their conduct engendered. 
In these instances the laws of political economy 
came into collision with the higher laws of morals 
and social life, and it was only right that they should 
yield. But it niust be admitted, upon the principles 
previously laid down, that the interference is in 
itself an evil, and our object should be to place all 
classes, even the lowest, in a condition to help and 
protect themselves without any extraneous aid. 
Political economy supplied arguments why the 
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**law of supply and demand " should be left to re- 
gulate the kind and quantity of lodging accommoda- 
tion provided for the poor. What took place before 
any state interference occurred, we may learn from 
Captain Hay's report on the * Operation of the' 
Common Lodging House Act,' — ^thus, in Rosemary 
Lane, fourteen adults were found sleeping on the 
floor of one small room, and in Church Lane, St 
Giles, in a room not fifteen feet square, thirty men, 
women, and children were all huddled together on 
the floor. From an official paper on * Cellar Dwell- 
ings and Common Lodging Houses,' we learn that 
in 1851 it was computed that 39,460 people were 
living in the cellars of Liverpool, and that 18,217 
dwelt in the cellars of Manchester, the accommoda- 
tion being of the most hideous and unhealthy de- 
scription. Habitations still exist in our large towns 
which have within a year or two produced disease, 
death, and pauperism, which have cost society more 
than their fee-simple value. In these cases, again, 
some interference with the simple political economy 
laws is necessary ; and it is likewise demanded in 
rural districts where overcrowding and indecent 
mixture of ages and sexes are evils added to the 
long distance of the wretched hovels frotn the 
labourers' place of work. 

Were the world governed exclusively by political 
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economy laws, the evils detailed in the following 
extracts from a paper on the ' Houses of the Work- 
ing Classes of Scotland/ by Dr. Begg, would be 
indefinitely prolonged ; but by the interference of 
higher laws it is to be hoped they will be speedily 
mitigated. " But very marked peculiarities came 
out in connection with the rural districts of Scotland, 
where the most advanced farming in the kingdom 
and the highest rents are often coupled with the 
lowest state of physical comfort on the part of the 
working men. So uniform has this result been, 
that some have formed a theory to the efiect, that 
large farms and improved cultivation are neces- 
sarily connected with human degradation. Such 
a theory would strike at the foundation of human 
progress, and cannot be true. It is found that the 
physical comfort of all other animals keeps pace 
with improved agriculture. The stables, cow- 
houses, and pigsties are all immensely improved in 
connection with improved agriculture. The dwell- 
ings of the farmers themselves are much more 
elegant and comfortable than in former times, and 
there is no reason in the nature of the case why 
the farm labourer also, by whose skill and toil the 
whole progress is chiefly maintained, should in the 
mean time be suffered to sink into deeper misery. 
Justice, generosity, and the public interests all 
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require the very opposite, and the idea in question 
IB only a lame excuse for a palpable wrong. TTie 
teal origin of tUe evil is^ that the men hear no pecur 
mary vcUia, and that farm servants can be wronged 
with apparent impunity. The landlord is often 
sn absentee, and cares only or chiefly for his rent. 
The farmer attends to his own comfort ; and the 
consideration that if his cattle are killed by bad 
ventilation, he must buy new ones, makes him 
sensitively alive to their comfort. 

" But the degradation of men, or their sinking by 
disease into premature graves, has, on the contrary, 
no immediate pecuniary result There is no 
penalty few their diseases, and if men die, new ones 
are got for nothing. It is a melancholy thing to 
think that in this free country, ploughmen would 
often be objects of far greater anxiety if they could 
contrive to acquire a marketable value Uke the 
inferior animals."* 

The writer goes on to describe the wretched 
huts, often of a single apartment, with the bed- 
posts propping up the roof, in which he found the 
ploughmen lodged, often with a numerous family ; 
but this he tells us, is nothing to the "bothy 
system," which he thus pictures : — " Setting all 
moral considerations at defiance, it has been made 
* * Sodal Science Transactions,' 1858. 
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a master of short-sighted calculation, that un- 
married ploughmen will be more easily maintained 
than men with families. Whilst hi the Lothians, 
therefore, one hut is made to hold a single femily, 
in many of the northern counties the same mise* 
rable apartment is made to hold six or seven grown- 
up ploughmen, so that in some counties as many as 
five, six, or seven hundred of such men are so 
accommodated. The villages have been swept 
away, the respectable fiimilies of people expatriated 
to make way for such large farms, worked by these 
bachelor colonies, the leading object being to raise 
the neatest amount of rent to the landlord at the 
smallest possible outlay. These men are hired 
from term to term in open market ; tlieir bothies 
dre almost as unfurnished as the stables for horses : 
their chief food is raw oatmeal mixed with hot uoaier^ 
^nd a little milk ; and as a general rule they are 
left as destitute of moral control and supervision 
as they are of domestic comfort. 

*' Cases of extreme hardship sometimes arise. Last 
year a unan left his place and bothy ^ because he had 
no bed and nofire^ and was forced in winter to eat 
his oatmeal mixed with cold water ; but the sheriff 
decided the case against him^ and fined him for 
leaving his employment^ even in such circumstances." 
Dr. Begg adds that there are also female bothies,^ 
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and ** one case occurred last year in East Lothian, 
in which a double bothy was brought to light — a 
colony of Highland giris living up staii-s, and a 
colony of Irishmen below. There is every reason 
to believe that this system is spreading." 

In such cases as these the mischiefs arising from 
evil conditions are so flagrant as to demand a 
jprompt extirpation; and to the extent to which 
legislation can be effectual, it should be evoked ; 
but whenever the laws of poUtical economy are to 
some extent set aside by artificial legislation, the 
principles of political economy should be as far as 
possible recognized. The most natural condition 
of society, because that in which natural powers 
would do the largest amount of work, would be 
reached when every individual was able to take 
care of himself without extraneous aid; and even 
the best forms of dry-nursing adults, by doing for 
them what they ought to be able to do for them- 
selves, is in itself an evil, only tolerable when it is 
the best-known means of preventing severe, much 
larger, and more pressing wrong. Dr. Begg 
complains that men have no pecuniary value — in 
fact, that the matter stands pretty much as 
explained in Sartor Besartus. "There must be 
Something wrong. A fiill-formed horse will in 
any market bring fix)m twenty to as high as two 
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hundred Freidrichs d'or ; such is his worth to the 
world. A full-formed man is not only worth 
nothing to the world, but the world could afford 
him a good round sum would he simply engage to 
go and hang himself. Nevertheless, which of the 
two was the more cunningly devised article even 
as an engine ? Good heavens I a white European 
man, standing on his two l^s, with his five-fingered 
hands at his shackle bones, and miraculous head 
on his shoulders, is worth, I should say, from fifty 
to a hundred horses.*' 

The only permanent, wide-spreading, and satisfac- 
tory cure for this state of things must be by action, 
in accordance with social science ; and by greatly 
increasing the demand for the man we must raise 
his value in the market. Capitalists may by taxa* 
tion, and otherwise by legislative acts, be deprived 
of some portion of their profits for the benefit of the 
poor, and by moral argument they may be per- 
suaded out of a little more ; but the true and final 
thing to do, is to invest the labourer with so mud) 
inherent worth and power, that he may be able to 
take care of himself without any sort of nursing, 
whether by philanthropy or act of Parliament. 

All the conditions of political economy may b^ 
jRilfiUed when a country is growing richer; but 
social science asks for more : it demands the nearest 
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practical approach to equality of the means of 
happiness, and would rejoice more over a compa- 
ratively poor country, in which the many were 
prosperous, than over a richer one in which the 
multitudes were suffering beasts of burden, and the 
few fared sumptuously every day. No doubt means 
consistent with political economy will at last be 
found, by which the labouring classes will share 
more and more largely in the prd&ts of capitalists, 
and by which the moral and social degradation of 
their position will be removed ; but it is not the 
business of political economy to discover these 
means : that belongs to the wider science of social 
life. 

In matters of wages and profits, political 
economy shows a tendmey to a level ; but the 
various moral and physical influences, such as habit 
or custom, means of information, transport, &c., 
which continually prevent this level being reached, 
require elucidation from other sources. The mere 
dry political economists tell the working class that 
their strikes are always and entirely mischievous* 
They advert to particular strikes which were 
mistaken and foiled in their especial object, and 
omit the strikes that have succeeded, and omit also 
the calculation of the influence of strikes in estar 
blishing a custom that wages shall not fall to the 
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lowfest possible point — that is, to the nearest approach 
to starvation at which human beings can liv^ or 
work. Were there not a resisting faculty in man, 
the bulk of the people in a country like Engjajpidi 
in which the capitalists are few and the labourer^ 
many, would soon be driven by greedy oppressors 
to the lowest depths. Strikes may be a clumsy 
^ay of manifesting their resistance, and for want 
of knowledge may often be misdirected ; but they 
are far better than no way at all. 

Whenever a great strike occurs, the comnicm- 
places of political economy are lamiched at the 
heads of the working men, and the question is 
entirely treated as if their labour were something 
separate from themselves, and had merely the pro- 
perties of a material chattel. While this process is 
followed, strikes will never cease. Their main 
cause is moral, not material, and more spring 
from that overweening idea of their dignity which 
prevents some capitalists from discussing any ques- 
tion with their men, or receiving a deputation with 
decency, than from any miscalculations of the value 
of their labour on the part of the employed. That 
tlie working classes are often mistaken upon ques* 
tions of political economy is quite true^ and it is 
equally true that very few of their employers are 
capable of explaining them in an intelligent way. 
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The main thing however is, that the capitalist too 
often wants to treat his workman* merely as a 
chattel, and the workman, being human> objects to 
l^e process* Even as a matter of political economy, 
there is much that is unsound in the prevailing 
relations of labour and capital ; but all the 
economical conditions might be fulfilled without 
satkfying the moral claims, and until that is done 
the connection will give rise to continued trouble. 

If those circumstances were laid down which 
would enable any people to create the largest 
quantity of wealth in a considerable period — say a 
century, a conformity would be found between 
^e dictates of moral and economical science ; but 
while society is engaged in a fierce struggle of 
competition, it is immediate interests only that are 
calculated by the keenest men of business, and in 
this sense there is often a sad discrepancy between 
those of different classes of the community. 

It is natural to look forward to a time when the 
production of wealth will be regarded as a question 
altogether secondary to its distribution; but this 
cannot arise until one condition of political 
economy is fiilfiUed, and a better proportion is 
established between population and capital. Some 
have thought that this can only take place by 
painful restrictions upon marriage, with the attend* 
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ant evils of such a system. It is probable, how 
ever, that by the increase of scientific knowledge 
additional modes of industry will be developed in 
an accelerated and unheard-of ratio ; while, without 
iany artificial and unnatural restraints, it is likely 
that as society advances there will be a diminution 
in the quantity of children and an improvement of 
their quality. If, however, the multiplication of 
population were to go on at the present English 
rate, there is no ground for assuming that improved 
methods of production, and new industries arising 
from the growth of science, would be inadequate to 
their demands. What, however, seems imperative, 
is that a generation should be brought up under 
improved conditions, better acquainted with indi- 
vidual and social happiness^ and determined not to 
sink back to the level on which we now stand. 
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CHAPTEE XL 

DEMOCRACY. 

Whatever diversity of opinion there may be- 
about disputable points of controversial theology 
and technical methods of salvation, the civilized 
world are agreed that Christian principles are 
destined to prevail, not to the exclusion o^ but in 
union with, other principles that are true. Now, 
Christianity is essentially a democratic religion : it 
regards the individual rather than the state ; and 
more efforts for the improvement of individual 
character have been made by it than by all other 
religions put together. This fact supplies one of 
many arguments that might be adduced to show 
that progress means a march towards democracy, 
or government in conformity with the opinions, 
^d for the interests, of the many. Any form of 
government may be consistent with the democratic 
principle, provided it is sufficiently apt to receive 
popular impressions, and embody the national will. 
The emancipation of the serfe in Russia may 
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convert that vast empire into a democracy long 
before the growth of civilization would enable the 
people to work the sort of constitutional mechanism 
known as the " British Constitution/* 

In the reign of Elizabeth, although that tamous 
vixen snubbed the House of Commons and 
trounced the bishops, the government was demo- 
cratic in the sense of carrying out the strong, 
earnest will of the majority of the people. On the 
other hand, a republic with universal suflfrage and 
the ballot-box would not be democratic if from 
other causes the people were unable to develop a 
r^l and effective public opinion. 

What is called self-government by no means 
necessarily supposes elective councils or parlia- 
ments, which are only methods for collecting the 
general will, and giving it the required shape. 
With plenty of newspapers and public meetings, 
and no parliament at all, it would be easy to have 
a larger amount of liberty than existed in diesis 
islands in the bad old times of George III. What 
was then suffered imder a supposed free con* 
stitution is apt, to be forgotten; and such state- 
ments as the following from Lord Cockbum's 
' Memorials,' would almost be supposed to refer to 
tlie Austrian dominions instead of to Edinburgh in 
1800. ''Nor was the absence of any free public 
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press compensated by any freedom of public 
speech. Fuhlic political meetings could not arise, 
for the elements did not exist. I doubt if there 
was one during the twenty-five years that suc- 
ceeded the year 1795. Nothing was viewed with 
such horror as any political congregation not 
frigidly to existing power. No one could have 
taken part in the business without making up his 
mind to be a doomed man. No prudence could 
protect against the falsehood or inaccuracy of spies ; 
and a first conviction of sedition by a judge-picked 
jury was followed by fourteen years* transporta- 
tion." 

Where habits of local self-government have 
been cherished, democracy will probably take the 
form of a parliamentary constitution, with universal 
sufirage ; but otherwise, a representative despotism 
is by no means improbable ; and it would most 
likely be tempered with occasional revolution. 

In any given country, the question of whether par- 
liamentary institutions will survive, or be shattered 
by the march of democracy, will mainly depend 
upon their power of adapting themselves to be the 
conservators of the interest of the many. If 
through gross bribery, or other forms of corruption, 
they should become the organs of a capitalist class, 
and bring suflfering upon the masses, the latter 
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would be ready to support a despotic leader pledged 
to their own views. 

Some writers have considered that the tendency 
of democracy is towards equality of social condition ; 
but this is an incident not necessarily belonging to 
it, provided the inequalities are natural, not artifi- 
cial. It is diflScult to conceive the voice of the 
many to prevail, and tolerate restrictions to the 
natural dispersion of property; and it is very 
probable that Bentham's idea of '* Escheat v. 
Taxation " will in some countries find favour. By 
this plan the power of bequest to distant relations^ 
or non-relations, would be limited, and also the 
amount of property that each person could acquire 
by inheritance, and the surplus would be claimed 
by the state. It is also likely that the claims of 
a nation upon the land of a country will be con- 
sidered greater than they have been under most 
modem systems ; and a graduated property tax so 
adjusted as not materially to diminish the induce- 
ments to continue accumulating, is by no means 
an impossible idea. 

The course of democracy will vary much in 
different countries, and it will be temporarily allied 
with, or in hostility to, a landed aristocracy, when 
such an institution exists, according to the relative 
positions assumed by such an aristocracy and a 
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mercantile capitalist class. If, as is most probable, 

the democratic feeling is one which will grow 

stronger through die natural evolutions of society, 

it will influence aristocracies, and especially their 

juni(»r members, who will become more and more 

assimilated to the non-aristocratic class, and will 

object to family arrangements that victimize them 

for the benefit of elder brothers. In assuming 

that democracy will prevail, the most important 

practical question is, what will be its relation to the 

intellect of the country ? Mr. J. S. Mill wisely 

observes, ''no government by a democracy, or 

numerous aristocracy, either in its political acts or 

in the opinion, qualities, and tone of mind 

which it fostei^, ever did or could rise above 

mediocrity, except in so far as liie sovereign many 

haive let themselves be guided (which in their best 

times they have always done) by the counsels and 

influence of the more highly gifted or instructed one, 

or few ;" and we in England have experienced the 

evils of the Whig system of making the prejudices, 

superstitions, and limited views of the class of 

small tradesmen the most influential power in the 

state.* It is natural for an hereditary aristocracy 

* This class is not to blame for its defects. Its sphere 
of observation is restricted, and the aristocratic pride of 
more fortunately situated classes prevents the intercourse 
that ought to take place. 
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to hate genius, and prevent its recognition, because 
it is a disturbing force, impelling ever towards 
newer and better things. But there is a curious 
opposition to it in the trading mind, which worships 
respectability, and is alarmed at the individuality 
and want of conformity to a vulgar standard that 
original talent always exhibits. A great working 
class is the most open to the influence of genius 
when it has received sufficient mental cultivation 
to understand what is discussed ; and some of 
our finest and most philosophical speakers have 
received a fuller impulse, and met with more 
instant appreciation from an audience mainly 
composed of working men thah from any other. 
At present there are millions in this country capa- 
ble of being stirred by a fine speech, and able to 
follow reasoning of no slight subtlety, but who 
have not reached that point of development neces* 
sary for the love of first-class literature. If, how- 
ever, the public life of England goes on improving, 
and private education advances, we may expect a 
period in which writers of genius and great artists 
will work with the consciousness that the heart of 
the million will respond to their appeals, and that it 
is by the voice of the million their honours will be 
decreed. France, under Louis Philippe, afforded a 
specimen of the degradation to which a great nation 
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could be cast down when governed exclusively 
by the principles and petty immediate interests 
of a partially educated and selfish middle class ; 
and no government is more to be deprecated 
than that which, under whatever name, would 
make the conventional morality of trade the sole 
standard of public action and thought. The true 
counterpoise to this lowering influence is a natural 
aristocracy of genius and moral worth ; but when 
a people are not great enough to create and worship 
an aristocracy of this kind, it is better that they 
should have a good form of artificial aristocracy 
than none at all. 

There are some who look upon the eventual 
triumph of democracy as necessarily, and in all 
places, a good ; but if it lead to the creation of a 
large quantity of petty monotonous interests, it will 
either itself perish or bring a nation to decay. Its 
safety and power of well-working will depend very 
much upon its mobility, upon the activity and diver- 
sity of its life, and its readiness to follow the foot- 
steps of beneficial change. Even bad change 
would be better than the stagnation of a huge mass, 
oppressing as with a malaria all brighter minds. 
Respectable mediocrity is always alarmed at rest- 
lessness ; but human life is restless in proportion to 
its worth, and the solitude and repose of master 
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minds is an activity in which strong fkculties, freed 
from the trammels of the commonplace, build up 
new creations of thought and feeling, and rejoice 
in the pleasant consciousness of intellectual power. 
The decay of a nation commences when it ceases to 
seek change, and strive after an ideal life differing 
from the actual By raising the masses to political 
and social power — if sufficient intelligence be pre- 
sent— the vitality of society may be most strikingly 
exhibited, because every new individual thus made 
important introduces a new force, which may 
assist in producing an unexpected and useful result. 
But the multitude of persons comprehended in a 
large nation will demand for their best action the 
creation of separate spheres of action, through local 
divisions, large enough to be important, and yet 
small enough not to dwarf the vigour of ordinarily 
able men ; otherwise, the influence of the mass will 
overpower individual life. A society that is too 
large and too cumbrous to be influenced by indus- 
trious men of average ability, will not prove a good 
training ground for talent or genius, and will have 
a tendency to stagnate in mediocrity until some great 
catastrophe occurs. 

Democracy, considered merely as the preponde- 
rance of the many, will offer the requisite facilities 
for the action of the few, not only in proportion to 
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its yearning after something better, but also in pro- 
portion to its ability to construct or modify 
institutions so as to offer the greatest freedom 
and success to mental exertion, and it will be a 
misfortune for any nation to enter upon its demo- 
cratic stage before it has reached a considerable 
degree of intellectual development, and acquired an 
aptitude for organization and self-rule. 

If the study of social science should lead to a 
general conviction that democracy is inevitable, 
the wealthier classes of a community would feel the 
strongest interest in establishing good social rela- 
tions between themselves and the masses who are 
destined to rule, and we should witness the most 
remarkable exertions for the difiusion of education. 
Our large bcMroughs illustrate the inconvenience of 
masses of people acting at election times as a mob, 
for want of that organization which is necessary to 
a more intelligent mode of working. If the public 
arrangements of society &il to provide suitable 
means for the formation, collection, and diffiision 
of opinion, there will always be a danger of mob- 
rule ; and it should be remembered that there are 
rich mobs as well as poor ones — the idea of a mob 
consisting in a mass of unorganized individuals 
swayed by some external impulse, because unpro- 
vided with the means of governing or guiding itself. 
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A despotism is in great danger when people 
form opinions for themselves ; but that very habit 
constitutes the safety of a democracy, and the con- 
servative instincts of a wealthy class, living under 
the rule of the many, will prompt them to stimulate 
individual thought and inquiry as the most obvious 
means of averting the dangerous pressure of a 
united but uninstructed mass. It may be expected 
that the gulf separating capitalists from labourers 
ivill be filled up by the gradual fusion of the two 
classes ; but we cannot expect a state of society in 
which every one will be rich. Poverty and want, 
with their grim attendants crime and preventible 
disease, may however be abolished, or nearly so ; 
and when everybody willing to work finds it easy 
to get a living, the greediness of great gain will be 
diminished, and more ample leisure secured for 
intellectual cultivation. The present greatness of 
England depends upon the industry of the mass, 
guided by the superior knowledge and skill of a few 
hundred thousand people. What will it be when 
millions stand as high in intellectual and moral 
culture as the fortunate minority do now ? This is 
what we may reasonably expect before many 
generations have passed away. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

workmen's combinations and prospects. 

The recurrence of strikes of an extensive character 
has led to many remarks on Trade Societies and 
combinations of workmen, most of which, having 
been written by partisans of the capitalist class, 
have exa^erated the errors and denied the merits 
of the organizations which the artisans have set up. 
Strikes are a prodigious evil. The cost of the 
great Preston Strike in 1854 was estimated at 
more than 500,000/., of which 92,000/. was contri- 
buted by the operatives themselves. More 
recently the shoemakers' strike deranged a large 
trade for a considerable time; and the Builders' 
Lock-out has cost the men at least 30,000/. in 
direct payments, besides punishing the employers 
to an extent which must be enormous, but which 
has not been ascertained. Unfortunately we 
have no statistics of strikes, so that it is impos- 
sible to say what proportion have succeeded, and 
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what proportion have failed. Generally speak- 
ing, when a strike is based upon an accurate cal- 
culation of the possibilities of trade it succeeds 
quickly, and the general public never hear of it ; 
while when the workmen make a mistake, the 
quarrel is prolonged, and attracts universal at- 
tention. Even when strikes fail in their spe- 
cific object, it would not be correct to assume 
that they have no influence in raising the rate of 
wages, although any good they do is most expen- 
sively purchased. As manifestations of resistance 
to what the working men think wrong, and of a 
determination to obtain as large a portion of profits 
as possible, they must have their use until better 
methods of ascertaining the real value of labour 
can be contrived. If capitalists could succeed in 
reducing the working class to a series of isolated 
units, they would probably be able to lower the 
general rate of wages much nearer the starvation 
point than it is at present. As matters stand, the 
co-operation of a large portion of the working class 
enables them to hold out against proposed reduc- 
tions, or arrangements they do not like, until they 
can ascertain what the labour market, fairly appealed 
to, is able to afford them. Individually a number 
of workmen possess capital to such a small e:itent 
as to be inoperative for their protection against the 
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squeezing process, but collectively they may insure 
themselves the best market rate for their work. 
Political economists who deny this, talk of a mar- 
ket price as if it were a fixed invariable thing, 
instead of which there are always two market prices 
both in buying and selling, and the man who has a 
good supply of capital, habitually purchases cheaper 
and sells dearer than those who are compelled to 
live fi-om hand to mouth, and cannot aflPord to hold 
their goods long enough to test the question of 
what is the highest price to be obtained for them. 

The gravest errors committed by the working men 
are when they try to adopt a protectionist method 
of diminishing competition, or opposing the intro- 
duction of machinery. These errors, however, are 
seldom fairly judged, and are spoken of as if they 
were peculiarly the mistakes of the class supported 
upon weekly wages. The fact is, all classes are 
protectionist just so far as they are able to be so, 
and think it will pay. The landed class fence about 
their property with all sorts of restrictions, supposed 
to be beneficial to themselves at the expense of the 
community, and they have still their Is. duty on 
com. Lawyers and doctors build up purely artificial 
barriers to competition, and shipowners still clamour 
for special favours to be paid for by other people. 
Nor is the resistance to modes of operation which 
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would change old habits, and cause a transfer of 
profits, at all peculiar to any one set of men. If an 
inventor produces a new process or engine, the 
manufacturer does not take it up if he can help it 
— nay, will stifle it if he can, unless likely to be a 
source of immediate profit. With the working 
class the same sort of feeling prevails ; and when 
they object to a change which looks as if it would 
be temporarily mischievous, they may be making an 
economical mistake ; but that arises from ignorance, 
the chief blame of which rests upon those who 
might have taught them better, and did not choose 
to take the trouble. 

An important strike recently occurred in the 
shoe trade in Northampton and other towns, 
nominally against machinery, but really in the 
hope of staving off the factory system, which the 
men considered would be the result of the change. 
Their trade, although not highly paid, was in some 
respects a pleasant one, carried on at their own 
homes, and leaving opportunity for discharging 
parental obligations. If such men, without com- 
pensating circumstances, should be compelled to 
submit to the factory system, their home life would 
be broken up, their wives probably obUged to leave 
their children at the summons of the factory bell, 
and the whole status of the people reduced. Who 
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can wonder that they should endeavour to resist 
this change ? With more knowledge they would 
have seen that the particular course they adopted 
was unwise ; but the absence of scientific knowledge 
was no crime, and probably not one in twenty of 
their employers could have given a lucid expla- 
nation of the whole bearings of the case. In 
Northampton the upper and middle class deserved 
a large portion of the blame, for they took no pains 
to spread the right sort of information, nor to com- 
pensate the men in any way for giving up their 
cherished domestic habits. 

At the time of the strike, the Literary Institu- 
tion of the town, which enjoys lordly and clerical 
patronage, held its annual meeting, and its members 
and committee praised themselves for what they 
had done ; while upon examining their table of work, 
it appeared they had utterly neglected all the sub- 
jects upon which at such a time information was 
required. 

True political economy, as interpreted by a 
master thinker like John Stuart Mill, is a noble 
contribution to the means of human happiness; 
but Whig Manchester political economy too often 
exhibits itself as an unchristian contrivance for 
grinding the poor. It is the function of political 
economy to trace the relations between labour and 
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capital as commodities which may be exchanged ; 
but a man is more than a chattel, and so long as 
employers ignore the moral aspects of their con- 
nection with the working classes collisions will occur, 
and, looking to the ultimate interests of humanity, 
ought to occur. As a mere question of trade, the 
capitalists are often wrong — the builders, for ex- 
ample, bought and paid for the work of compara- 
tively uninstructed men ; they purchased physical 
labour and skill, but did not buy political economy 
knowledge. Circumstances occur in which, for 
want of that knowledge on the part of those they 
employ, the builders' plans break down. What 
they would like is to have the laws of nature 
reversed for their pocket happiness, to buy know- 
ledge at the price of ignorance, and obtain the 
profit and security of cultivated thought and skill 
fi-om haJf-taught bone and muscle. Some of the 
master builders have been strong opponents of 
secular education, and others have done as little as 
possible for its promotion. If such a state of 
things was satisfactory and remunerative, the world 
would be very badly ruled. 

There is another question of morals suggested 
by the Builders' Strike, or Lock-out, and that is, 
whether capitalists ought to employ a number of 
men with whom thev have no human relations? 
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The operative builder in a large concern is at the 
mercy of foremen ; his engagement is of the most 
precarious tenure, and the employer far too grand 
a person to trouble himself with his affiiirs. That 
such a system should occasionally break down 
is natural and just, and it cannot be improved by 
eflForts to obtain through starvation, promises which 
so extorted no moralist could affirm to be binding. 
Nature has beneficently ordained, that until the 
moral and social relations of employers and em- 
ployed are in accordance with Divine laws of 
justice, sympathy, and brotherly kindness, the 
result shall be unsatisfactory, and who dares protest 
s^ainst the equity of such a decree ? 

The organizations of the working classes are most 
hopeful signs. Not only do they save the country 
an immense sum for poor-rates, but they cultivate 
habits of self-reliance, thrift, and combination \^hich 
are of the highest value. That they are sometimes 
directed to unwfee ends is the inevitable result of 
imperfect culture ; but what class can say it makes 
no mistakes, never overvalues the commodities it 
has to sell, or opposes changes which ought to take 
place? Let the errors of the working men be 
faithfully pointed out, but let argument take the 
place of vulgar abuse, and let those who write and 
speak take the trouble to inform themselves of the 
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facts ; they will then not propagate the delusions 
that the managers of strikes find their occupation 
profitable, or that a few interested individuals 
tyrannize over the mass. Sometimes the conduct 
of workmen to members of their own order is no 
doubt tyrannous ; but the tyranny is not that of the 
few over the many, but of the many over the few. 
Their organizations are upon the universal suffrage 
principle, and all that is wanted is more education 
to make them work well. 

Mr. Black complained of the rules of trade socie- 
ties as vexatious and inquisitorial ; but he omitted to 
explain that they are the laws of a complicated in- 
surance business peculiarly open to fraud. Let us 
take for example those of the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers, numbering 20,000 members, expend- 
ing about 20,000/. a year, and having a fund of 
50,000/. In the preface of these rules there is an 
evidence of protectionist fallacy in the following 
paragraph. " If constrained to make restrictions 
against the admission into our trade of those who 
have not earned a right by probationary servitude, 
we do so, knowing that such encroachments are pro- 
ductive of evil." Here we have the middle-class 
apprenticeship system which is gradually being aban*- 
doned, and which the workmen must abandon too, 
as a means of limiting competition. The following 
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is in a wiser spirit. " By association we acquire 
the discipline which enables us to wait for results. 
Organization gives to men a special character, and 
is a source of strength ;" it " keeps them compact,** 
and *' concentrates their eflForts to one end." The 
objects of the society are thus stated : " to raise from 
time to time, by contributions among the members 
thereof, funds for the purpose of mutual support in 
case of sickness, accident, superannuation, emigra 
tion, for the burial of the members and their wives, 
and also for assistance of members out of work." 
A common misstatement is to represent these 
associations as composed of inferior and idle work- 
men, the failacv of which must be evident from the 
fact that such a combination would soon become 
bankrupt. To prevent such a catastrophe the 
Amalgamated Engineers will not admit men as 
members unless satisfied that they are fair average 
workmen, and of good character. The management 
of this, as of most other societies of a like nature, 
is exceedingly cheap, according to a scale of pay- 
ments which are strictly adhered to. Every 
branch is under a president, and other oflScers 
popularly elected, and there are precise rules for 
keeping and checking accounts. ** Sick stewards '* 
are appointed to visit sick members, and pay their 
allowances on Friday evening, or if more than two 
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miles from the club-house not kter than Saturday. 
Every sick steward is to make a weekly report 
how he found the sick he has visited, and to 
produce vouchers that he has duly paid the allow- 
ance. 

Candidates for admission must be proposed, 
seconded, and recommended by two members of 
the same branch of the trade. The candidate 
must have served (with certain exceptions) five 
years before the age of twenty-one. " He shall be 
possessed of good ability as a workman, be of steady 
habits, and of good moral character." When mar- 
ried, he must give notice to the society, in order 
to prevent applications from fictitious wives or 
widows, and the fact of marriage must be proved. 
There are benevolent provisions to prevent members 
being excluded through non-payments from real and 
unmerited distress ; and records are kept of vacant 
situations and men out of employ, so that as little 
time as possible may be lost through idleness. The 
rules against idle, disorderly men are very severe. 
Thus — "any free or non-free member losing his 
employment through drunkenness or disorderly 
conduct, shall not be entitled to donations until he 
has been .in employment two months at his own 
trade, at the average rate of wages at the shop he 
may be working at. Any member being convicted 
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of disKonest practices by a court of justice, or a 
committee of tbe branch to which he belongs, shall 
be excluded." Another rule says, " to prevent as 
&r as pcMssible any manber obtaining bis donation 
improperly, he shall state to the secretary the cause 
of his leaving his employment, and if he shall be 
found in any way imposing on the society, he shall 
forfeit his donation, and suflfer such punishment as 
the branch committee consider his case deserves." 
One rule for good manners is highly characteristic. 
" Any member boasting of his independence towards 
his employer or employers, on account of being a 
member of this society, shall for the first offence 
be fined 2^. 6d. ; for the second 58. ; for the third 
and every succeeding offence lO^.** 

It is evident that such organizations must exer- 
&se an admirable educational effect, and all that is 
wanting is more knowledge, and better feeling 
between different ranks of society, to insure their 
working well. 

An experienced member of one of these com- 
mittees asserts that there are more quarrels with 
Whig than with Tory employers ; and should this 
prove correct, it ijaight partly be accounted for by 
the fact that, as a class, the Tories are more gentle- 
manly than the Whigs, and they have always «et 
their faces against the doctrines of the political 
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economy taught by the latter, and which ignores 
the human relations between the employer and the 
employed. Were the history of strikes faithfully 
written, a great number might be traced to bad 
tnatnners on the part of uneducated employers, who 
by good luck have acquired wealth without the 
feelings of gentlemen, and who are not morally fit 
for the important post of captains of industry. 

When any of their order are "in for a strike,^' 
the working men support one another with a 
zeal that is admirable, and only wants better intel- 
lectual guidance to render it worthy of the highest 
praise ; and nowhere is heroism more conspicuously 
exhibited than in the way in which the women bear 
their heavy share of the trouble of such a time* 
It may be affirmed that no middle class ever 
exhibited such self-sacrifice, which may take its 
place with the wrong-headed but chivalrous devo- 
tion of that portion of the aristocracy which fol- 
lowed the fortunes of Charles I. and the Pretender. 

Those who know the bitter sufierings of a pro- 
longed strike will be able to testify to this fact, 
and it is lamentable to think that for want of a 
little more information, such prodigious efforts 
should often be made in a naistaken cause. 

In December, 1859, the council of the Amalga-r 
mated Engineers proposed to their members to grant 
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another lOOOZ. in aid of the locked-out builders. 
The document containing this proposition states, 
that the 2100/. previously given by the engineers 
only amounts to about 28. 6hd. per member ; and 
gives the following as the contributions per mem- 
ber of other societies. " The Horse Shoe Fund 
Society, I3s. ; the West End Cabinet Makers' 
Society, lOs. ; the Coach Makers' Society (Soho), 
9s. ; the Tin Plate Workers (Black Jack), 8^. ; 
the Compositors, 5^. 6d. ; the Bookbinders, 55. 6d. ; 
the Shipwrights, 55. 6d." 

No one can doubt that when the working classes 
see more clearly their true interests, that their 
organizations and command of money will exercise 
a most important influence over their elevation. 
Unfortunately they will not now make exertions 
for constructive purposes equal to those they will 
make when ^ their blood is up '' for a light ; but as 
education advances, the superiority of constructive 
over destructive methods will grow more plain. 

As an illustration of what may be done by 
co-operation and good management, the reader is 
referred to the history of the Rochdale Equitable 
Pioneers,* who, sickened of the waste of energy 
involved in strikes, comnaenced subscriptions of 2c?. 
a week in 1843, and now have a business turning 
* * Self-Help by the People/ G. J. Holyoake. 
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76,000^. a year over tlie counter. In Ae work 
referred to we find the following in illustration 
of the working of the concern, which divides profits 
among its customers who are members in propor- 
tion to the amount of their purchases ; — ** George 
Morton, an old man above sixty, says, that had 
there been no store, he does not know how he dust 
have lived without going to the poor-house. The 
profits he has received Scorn the store on goods 
purchased has nearly kept him. in food for the last 
eleven years, that is, fix)m 1845 to 1856. He has 
during that time received in dividends 77L 3s, 6d., 
and has remaining in the society 11/. He has 
never paid into the society more than 51. Ids. 7|d. 
altogether." Many of Ae difficulties of this sort of 
" Self-Help " by the working classes, will be found 
s^bly set forth in the work cited ; but it is evid^t 
that such institutions can only be safe by doing a 
cash trade, and that if cc»nmercial disaster should 
overtake the employers of the operatives, the latter, 
during a few months of distress, would find it ex- 
tremely difficult to av(Hd withdrawing, their capital, 
and ruining tie concern. In fecl^ whichever way 
we loc^ at the condition of the working classes, we 
see tliat they are peculiarly dependent upon r^u- 
larity of trade, and that many arrangements for 
their advancement can only be possible when 
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serious fluctuations are avoided. The occurrence 
of war, or great social or political catastrophes, 
cannot fail to produce severe derangements; but 
these do not in the aggregate equal the mischief 
produced by panics which occur, partly, at any 
rate, firom what is called "overtrading." Previous 
to a panic it will be found that credit transactions 
have exceeded not only prudential, but honourable 
limits; and particular markets have been overstocked 
to an extent that could not take place if the laws 
of trade were better understood, and there was a 
more prompt difRision of accurate information. 

The frauds and bankruptcies of the last few years 
have shown how easy it is for clever rogues to 
obtain almost any amount of discount for fictitious 
bills ; but it cannot be supposed that the bankers 
who afford this accommodation would take the large 
risks involved in this sort of business, if good em- 
ployment of their capital was offiered on safer terms ; 
and the fact is, that the known means of legitimately 
employing money are often too small to absorb the 
spare capital of the country. This arises partly 
from the deficiency of knowledge on trade questions, 
but still more from the want of its adequate diffusion. 
In due time the middle class will be sick of return- 
ing panics, and of the immoralities of Joint Stock 
Company management; and when this is the case 
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there can be no difficulty in finding suitable 
remedies* This accomplished, we may expect a 
large extension of steady remunerative employment 
->> — larger, in fact, than the increase of population ; 
and then the working class will rapidly rise in social 
position and prosperity. It is probable that fifty 
years of education and commercial development 
would leave few skilled workmen entirely de- 
pendent upon weekly wages, and would multiply 
indefinitely co-operative associations and arrange- 
ments by which the artisans were participators in 
profits, and had a personal interest in the prosperity 
of the concern to which they were attached. Al- 
ready the most advanced of the working classes 
have many of the tastes and pursuits of the better 
portion of the middle class. They read the same 
books, get up concerts and oratorios, study physical 
science, and exercise a taste and capacity for the 
fine arts. As these influences expand, the assimila- 
tion between difierent ranks must progress, for it is 
not so much money as similarity of pursuits and 
manners that determines who will associate together. 
A democracy too soon emancipated fi'om control is 
apt to be rude and ofiensive in its bearing ; but there 
is no reason why the working men of this country 
should not in a few years become as polished as the 
middle class are now. They are peculiarly sus- 
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ceptible to the fascinations of gentlemanly manners, 
as electioneering candidates well know, and they will 
soon find that polish is a power as well as an 
ornament and source of pleasure. As a rule the 
manneri^ of diflferent classes are better in proportion 
to their distance from public-house life. Those 
workmen who live in good homes are incomparably 
better behaved than those who for want of domestic 
comforts habitually pass their evenings in public- 
houses. 

By degrees trade societies will see the advantage 
of having their own halls and club-rooms for the 
transaction of their business ; and as they will asso- 
ciate with their benefit societies the means of giving 
lectures and concerts, together with reading-rooms 
and libraries, their social standing will resemble 
that now held by respectable tradesmen, but have 
a more intellectual caste, because they will learn 
from ambition and better feelings that it is only by 
mental culture that they can enjoy a good position 
at a small expense. 

In this country it is not likely that the possessors 
of political power will yield it to the working 
classes sooner than they can help ; and the struggle 
for political rights will in itself be an education that 
will teach them how to use them when obtained. 
Aristocracy, hke all other institutions, must modify 
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itself to suit the changes of the times \ but there 
is no necessity that the natural progress of demo* 
cracy should be connected with levelling systems, or 
mediocrity of goremment. A well^rown demo* 
cracy will open the best field for talent, and pay 
a loftier homage to genius than a mere com« 
m^rcial and mimufacturing class has ever done. 
The true ideal of a democracy has not yet b^n 
reached by any people^ and is seldom tailght or 
explained. In England, however, it may. be ex^ 
pected to grow better than elsewhere, because we 
live under a stimulating combination of fadlities and 
difficulties ; and more than any other nation hav6 
learnt to discriminate between licence and liberty^ 
and know the truth of Milton's grand saying-^ 

" For who loves that nrast first be wise and good." 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

EDUCATION. 

The education best adapted to develop the child 
into tlie man^ is not always the best adapted to 
enable that child to fill the particular part which 
society assigns to him. What is called ^^ success 
iti life " often demands a wide departure from a 
normal standard of human excellenoe. Sometimes 
this departure is in kind> as where servility, or 
other variety of dishonesty, is required. Sometimes 
it is a departure in degree, as where it demands 
so much concentration in certain directions as 
to obstruct development in others. When the 
wealthy classes view the condition of those beneath 
Aem, with that unctuous satisfaction t^at often cfaa^* 
tacterizes those who consider themselves specially 
favoured in the disp^ations of Providence, we hear 
a good deal about unfitting people for their station, 
as if that very process, instead of being an evil, was 
not to some ext«it a necessary r^ult of any edu* 
oation worth the name. Mankind, indeed, rei* 
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quires two sorts of education, or rather education 
developed in two directions. One to fit them for 
their station, and the other to unfit them for it, 
and thus generate an internal force impelling them 
to something better. It is melancholy enough 
that a boy should have to be dependent for his 
bread upon some particular aptitude which he does 
not possess because its cultivation has been neg- 
lected, or that a woman should grow up to the 
chaise of domestic affairs ignorant of cookery and 
needlework ; but it is also a great misfortune when 
any human being is mei^ed in an occupation. An 
ideal is often preached which would accomplish 
this, and pictures — said by their authors to be de- 
lightfiil — ^are painted of the blessings of patient 
drudgery in this world to be compensated, on cer- 
tain conditions, with crowns and sacred concerts in 
the next. Such persons seem to have a low and 
irreverent idea of the design of the Creator in . 
producing man, and forget that one grand function 
of religion, or any other elevating force, is to 
make people discontented with their condition, and 
determined to mend it. When the physical toil 
of an occupation is excessive, or its circumstances 
noxious to health, man ought not to be con-* 
tented with it; but it is desirable that his discon- 
tent should be shown in a rational and useful way 
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— that it should he an impulse to exertion, not a 
symptom of querulous depression. It may, how- 
ever, chance that it is not the labour itself, or its 
amount, but its social incidents and surroundings 
that constitute the grievances, as when men are 
excluded from pleasant society with means of 
intellectual culture, because fashion has pronounced 
their calling one to which the stamp of gentility 
cannot be applied. In these cases it may be very 
silly for B the butcher to whine because he is not 
invited to the receptions of M the merchant, or the 
dinner of P the peer; but it is good for him to be 
discontented with the uneducated intercourse usually 
procurable among his own class, and to do his part to 
devise new conditions which may tend to equalize 
the wealth of mind. A well-cultivated moral na- 
ture will ^d^termine a man to face all the difficul- 
ties and disagreeables of his position ; but it would 
be a misfortune if he were intellectually educated 
down to it, and lost the faculty of aspiration, one of 
the most glorious with which humanity is endowed 
Evey man ought to be above his position in 
the sense of being more than his position. To be 
king and nothing more, judge and nothing more, 
tallowc-handler and nothing more^ is to allow 
the accident to swallow up the essence, and prove 
a miserable failure when measured by the true 
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standard of human worth. A wise man would 
scorn to be like the tower of Pisa, learning everlast- 
ingly one way ; and as each special occupation has 
its own tendencies to narrowness, exclusiveness, 
and misconception, one continuous object of educa- 
tion should be to give scope and elbow-room in 
6ther directions. When governments, or societies, 
with imperial rescripts, acts of parliament, or 
conventionalities, hedge men round with directions 
and prohibitions, we rejoice in the brave spirits 
who manfully do what they are told not to do ; 
and part of everybody's education should be a 
training to resist the slavery by which custom is 
always trying to enthral the world. 

Mr. J. S. Mill, in an article on * Democracy in 
America,* observes ** the private money-getting 
occupation of almost every one is more or less a 
mechanical rmitine : it brings but few of his facul- 
ties into action, while its exclusive pursuit tends 
to foster his interest and attention exclusively upon 
himself, and upon his family as an appendage of 
himself; making him indifferent to the public^ to 
die more generous objects and the nobler interests, 
^d in his inordinate regard for his personal com^ 
fivrts, selfish and cowardly. Balance these tenden- 
cies by contrary ones ; give him sotnething to do 
for the public^ whedier as a vestryman, a juryman* 
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or an elector, ^nd in that degree his ideas and 
feelings are taken out of this narrow circle/' 

The same writer, in the same paper, commends 
the study of Greek and Roman literature, because 
"they exhibit, in the military and agricultural 
commonwealths of antiquity, precisely that order 
of virtues in which a commercial society is apt to 
be deficient." It will be impossible for the bulk of 
any modem people to be trained in anything that 
requires the previous acquisition of one or two dead 
languages ; but in our own case the sort of advan- 
tage desired can be obtained from a study of the! 
great masters in the English tongue. Wordsworth 
nobly exclaims, 

" We must be free or die, wlio speak the tongue 
That Shakspeare spoke ; the &ith and morals hold 
Which Milton held," 

— and two passages from die latter will readily occur 

to aay reader familiar with the great poet's works, 

whidi bring tie glory and power of the antique 

spirit to dwell in the modem mind. In Lyddas^ 

Milton says, 

'^ Zame is no plant tiiat grows on mortal soil, 
Nor in the glistering foil 
Set off to the world ; nor in broad rumour lies ; 
But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes, 
And perfect witness <^ €J1 ju^ing love, 
As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 
Of so much fame in heaven expect the meed !" 
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The same contempt of false praise and conven- 
tional estimates is grandly manifested in another 
place — 

** This is true glory and renown ; when God, 
Looking on the earth, with approbation marks 
The just man, and divulges him through heaven 
To all his angels."* 

Our old literature, and best modern, abounds in 
lessons that would help men to be honest, and 
make them "hate the slime that sticks on filthy 
deeds/'f and in which the virtues are grander and 
the whole tone of thought more elevated than 
anything that occurs among the commonplaces of 
life. Were education rightly understood, the neces- 
sity would be seen of familiarizing the mind with 
sentiments and feelings differing from those of or- 
dinary life ; and this should be done partly for 
the sake of variety, and partly for the purpose of 
producing a deeper and more startling impression* 
It is far more difficult to appreciate the greatness 
of characters and incidents belonging to our own 
time and neighbourhood than that of past periods, 
or of ideal creations such as the poet presents ; 
and if a generation grew up solely under the 
influence of what is called ^^ useful information," it 

* * Paradise Eegained.' f 'Othello.' 
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would suffer from a moral coldness and narrowness 
which could scarcely be compensated. Times of 
change and conflict, when broad principles and 
strong men grapple for supremacy, are celebrated 
for their vigour-giving and tonic character upon 
tie ages which they influence ; and as men cannot 
always live under such circumstances they should 
imbibe their spirit by a study of the world's great 
struggles, and especially of those which have taken 
place in their own country. The career of Crom- 
well and the days of the Commonwealth constitute 
a perennial source of moral energy and strength 
for the English people ; and lessons upon them, after 
the manner of Thomas Carlyle, ought to form a 
part of the general education of our youth. The 
orthodox elements of society, having their origin in 
those most favoured by an existing state of things, 
will always deprecate this love of conflict and thirst 
for change ; and hence there is great danger that 
any education provided by the state should ex- 
clude the wholesome stimulants of doubt, denial, 
original research, and individual action^ and give 
a false colouring to every historical incident not 
favourable to the plretensions of authority. Take 
up any school history of England, and note how 
carefully the moral lessons of our great revolution 
are perverted ; and it will be seen that the danger 
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is not confined to the governing class, but that 
wealthy opinion, the real ruler of this country, is 
equally opposed to truth-telling upon questions 
Aat may breed discussion. In like manner the 
views of the best critics, irrespective of sectarian 
diflTerences, upon matters of Bible history, the author- 
ship and authenticity of books and passages, and 
the accuracy of translationi^, are carefully concealed. 
These considerations lead to the conclusion that 
nothing should be done which might even in- 
directly suppress or oppress freedom of teaching ; 
and that no national system of education should be 
^icouraged which tended to uniformity, or which 
gave any functionary or class an opportunity of 
dictating either what should be taught or how the 
teaching should be carried on. Mr. W. Ellis, one 
of the best friends of popular education, is of 
opinion that the education of children is a parental 
duty, and he deprecates any system that would 
give it another aspect It is not impossible to 
reconcile state aid with parental claims and with 
foil liberty of teaching. The danger of legislation 
is, lest more effort be made to carry out a system 
liian to act in conformity with great principles. 
For liberty and progress we want a multiplicity 
and diversity of systems; and if the state or a 
powerful class manufactured an educational ortho- 
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doxy, society would suffer unless more independent 
men got up an educational heresy to keep it in 
check, and produce some waves and oscillations in 
what would otherwise prove a dead calm of mind. 
Societies are usually in more danger from their 
conservative than from their change-impelling 
elements; and it is the undue strength of the 
former that screws down the safety-valves, and 
produces an explosion. We should therefore 
cultivate the elements of beneficial change, freedom 
of inquiry, self-reliance, and scientific truth. In- 
stead of training up men to support tilings as they 
are, we should train them to labour for their 
amelioration, and for the improvement of the 
individual and social conditions of their race. 

We have said that education should do some- 
thing to unfit men for their stations : it should, in 
fact, develop forces opposite to the special twists 
and prejudices which their stations are likely to 
produce ; and if we assume that the tendency of 
society is towards an industrial democracy, the 
peculiar faults of such a system should be counter- 
acted by developing their antagonistic virtues and 
modes of thought. In mechanics, the strength of 
si machine is the strength of its weakest part, and 
if commercial ideas prevail in a country, care 
should be taken lest military virtues, or the claims 

M 
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of pure intellect, are so enfeebled as to weaken the 
whole. 

The body has to be educated as well as the 
mind; and as society advances in the modern 
groove of civilization, this becomes more and more 
difficult in conformity with usual modes of life. 
Athletic exercises^ and free space to ramble over 
untamed country^ are essential to good physical 
cultivation ; and instead of being] so mad for en- 
closing heaths and cutting down forests, we should 
preserve such spots in their natural condition, and 
occupy ouriselves with the best means of bringing 
our population in contact with their influences. It 
is good for man to stru^le and mingle with his 
fellow-men, but social life is only desirable in 
alternation with solitary individual life, and every 
one should learn that great lesson of 'Christian 
Morals,' — "Be able to be alone,"* To live 
nothing but a gregarious life is only to be part of 
a herd: silence, solitude, contemplation, the bug* 
bears of shallow, frivolous people, are essential tp 
the existence of strong and profound minds. This 
is not generally understood, and thousands of 
girls grow into feeble women beqause they are 
never suffered to be alone and enjoy pursuits and 
occupations which are individual, and not frag- 
* Sir Tiiomas Browne. ' Christian Moralfl.' 
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ments of the family life. What a poor creature a 
man is who cannot bear to be alone — who, the 
moment his work is done, wants somebody to 
amijse him, like a great baby wilt a rattle or a 
straw I Self-dependence in occupation, inward cul- 
ture and recreation, should be acquired by all, not 
that they inay lead hermits' lives, but human lives, 
alternating in due proportions the social and the 
solitary, and being the better companions because 
they are the better men. Scientific pursuits 
carried on in the open air, such as entomology, 
botany, field geology, &c., have a high worth not 
only as in themselves furnishing good physical 
exercise, but also for their direct contributions to a 
contemplative life : nor is the angler's art destitute 
of similar claims. The life of large cities has a 
tendency to be too exclusively gregarious ; and 
when their suburbs are ugly this influence reaches 
ijts maximum, and those subjected to it are less 
men and women than inhabitants of London, 
Manchester, or some similar aggregation of bricks 
and mortar. The child who is taught to think is 
able to be alone ; but a great cram of useful 
information may be communicated without pro- 
ducing this result. 

Part of the education of young people must 
necessarily consist in learning to remember many 
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things whose principles are unknown, or which 
have an arbitrary value ; hence, to exercise other 
faculties than those concerned in this process, it is 
necessary that some subjects should be taught by 
the method of rigid logical thinking. What the 
subjects are, so that they naturally admit of the 
method, does not much matter, as the intellectual 
discipline is in all cases worth more than the 
acquired facts. It is sometimes assumed that an 
industrial democracy is unfavourable to the deve- 
lopment of ideal faculties and the cultivation of 
art — that its tendencies are exclusively towards the 
useful and the profitable. This may be the case, 
but it fortunately happens that the connection 
between use and beauty is not accidental, but 
essential ; and if individual liberty of development 
is secured, there will always be a reaction against 
the conventional standard of the loom or the shop. 
The seeds of aesthetics have been sown in England, 
and if sufficient freedom of motion is secured for 
individuals, a crop of national good taste is sure to 
spring up. As soon as we have one generation 
fairly educated, the prc^ess will be more rapid, 
and the demand for noble streets, fine public 
buildings, and museums and galleries — especially 
open on Sunday — will insure a prompt supply. 
Our towns and cities are for the most part exhi- 
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bitions of an ugliness, which consists in the absence 
of good taste rather than the presence of bad ; and 
it is gratifying to note indications of the revival of 
a national architecture adapted to the modes of 
construction and wants of the day, which will pro- 
tect us against cold desolate imitations of Koman, 
or mongrel Greek. 

The foundations of education must be laid in the 
private life of a people, but its public life is only 
second in importance ; and the more multifarious 
and numerous the public duties that are discharged 
"by the people for themselves, the higher will be 
their average culture. Milton exclaims, "I call, 
therefore, a complete and generous education, that 
which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully, and 
magnanimously all the offices, both private and 
public, of peace and of war." This is what we 
wish to realize, but it cannot come from any scheme 
of educating people for their " stations :" under a 
rational condition of society any station ought to 
be open to firee competition, and to be cultivated 
up to the possible station of a man is to include 
all the cultivation of which his nature is susceptible. 
When the worth of education is rightly valued, 
the educator will take his true position — the de- 
mand will not be for an instrument to cram, but 
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for a man or a woman to train; and as the 
personal influence rises in estimation, the remune- 
ration, whether from public or private sources, will 
be raised to a point that will induce appropriate 
aptitude to undertake the task. 
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CHAPTER XIV, 

RELIGION AND MORALS IN RELATION TO SOCIAL 
CONDITIONS. 

Eeligiok is an eternal principle linked with tran- 
sitory forms, and although the same propositions 
appear to be believed from age to age, so long as 
religious bodies profess to embalm their convictions 
in the same formulae of words, the real opinions of 
mankind diflFer according to the state of society in 
which they live. When a set of dogmas and 
practices have become concreted into a system, it 
will endure so long as it is in harmony with the 
prevailing movements of the time ; but the very 
feet that it is a system places it in antagonism to 
the new-born forces that are destined to rule the 
future when the present has passed away. In 
primitive periods, religion and science were 
united — were, in fact, diverse manifestations of the 
same truth ; but under the influence of priesthoods, 
religion became crystallized into definite unyielding 
forms, which, not being able to contain the dis- 
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coveries of science, were compelled to suffer its 
growth beyond their narrow boundaries. The 
emancipation of science, by dividing the functions 
of the philosopher from those of the priest, marked 
a great step in human progress, and another step 
was made when morality, not being well treated by 
the clergy, took refuge with the scientific expounders 
of nature's laws, and soon, like science, won an ex- 
istence independent of theological technicalities. By 
degrees — though always lagging behind, and arguing 
whenever he could with the dungeon or the stake — 
the theologian found himself obliged to admit the 
truths he could not suppress, and to accept moral 
principles which his own system would never have 
produced. As a result of these processes the world 
has now three distinct proposals before it, two of 
which are the remains of former systems. The 
first is to found science upon theology, the second 
to fpund theology upon science, and the third is to 
weave religious feeling with the scientific method ; 
to employ that method as far as it can be made to 
work, and then to gratify aspirations that no diffi- 
culties can quell, by permitting the intuitive, ima- 
ginative, and sympathetic faculties to carry man to 
regions which the boldest experiments and the 
subtlest logic must fail to reach. 

It is probable that a controversy will always be 
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maintained as to the comparative certainty of the 
scientific and the emotional methods — whether, for 
example, a religious belief concerning a subject that 
does not admit of observation or experiment can be 
as well founded as a conviction that the earth moves 
round the sun, that rain descends, or any similar fact 
to which the scientific method of investigation is ap- 
plicable. This question cannot be summarily settled 
by the allegation of Divine authority for the one, and 
mere human authority for the other. The man of 
science will reply that his Deity does speak in all 
the natural phenomena that are presented to his 
eyes ; and whoever cannot find ground for believing 
that a particular statement or proposition has been 
revealed, is entitled to affirm that the evidence of 
its revelation is the opinion or state of feeling of 
its supporters — an opinion or state of feeling which 
he rejects as human testimony of less value to him 
than his own convictions. In the world of science 
there is a state of mind which every one admits 
must have been produced by the facts which are 
assumed to have caused it. If a Parsee, a 
Budhist, a Boman Catholic, and an Evangelical 
Protestant are known to possess average intellects 
and powers of observation and veracity, no one 
doubts the existence of a river, a tree, or an 
animal which they tell us they met with, under 
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probable circumstances. We accept the condition 
of mind which induced them to believe they had 
seen the object specified, as a proof of its existence ; 
but if they come to us with their religious ideas or 
experiences, we no longer believe that their mental 
states were occasioned by the objective agencies 
they describe. Hence, although the truth of a 
scientific fact or opinion may be propagated from 
one mind to another, imtil it pervades all minds, no 
such conformity to one standard can take place 
upon religious opinions until humanity has agreed 
to some common measure which does not as yet 
exist. There are indeed certain fundamental 
propositions which have been so generally held by 
good and cultivated men in all ages as to approach 
the character of universally recognized truths ; but 
in all times groups of men have declared that they 
have arrived at certainty respecting a mass of 
details of the most contradictory kind. In fact, a 
craving for absolute knowledge, and a readiness to 
believe in its attainment, have characterized the 
mass in every period hitherto known. 

The aspirations towards the unconditioned, the 
illimitable, and the eternal, appear natural and 
necessary to the highest men, and the question of 
what part reason plays in generating or gratifying 
these desires, although interesting as a matter of 
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psychology, is subordinate to the ascertainment of 
the fact that the tendencies themselves belong to 
the enduring realities of human existence, and not 
to its transitory forms. The historical method 
may assist us towards this conclusion; but we ar- 
rive at it mainly by deduction, from the phenomena 
of our own consciousness, and not from arguments 
drawn from without. 

There must always be a tendency to harmonize 
speculative opinion with practical life ; hence there 
is a relation between ideas of God, salvation, and 
the government of the universe, and the political 
forms of society, and we have theological systems 
fitted for a Eussian or Austrian despotism, and a 
very different one for an American Kepublic. 
Even where reception is given to identical propo- 
sitions, in the one case it arises from subjection 
to authority, and in the other, as the recipients 
believe, from free investigation and choice. The 
connection so often exhibited between Calvinism 
and democracy is a curious phenomenon that is 
not difficult to explain. It has been strongest 
during periods of collision with established powers,, 
because its absolute destiny left no room for the 
pretensions of mere human authority, whether regal 
or -sacerdotal, and also because it was an excellent 
religion to fight upon, making its adherents sure 
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that they wielded the *^ Sword of the Lord/' If 
Calvinism was adapted to the tough struggles of 
an insurgent period, an equal affinity may be traced 
between the rise of the existing industrial system 
and the present form of evangelicism, which would 
not have suited the old church and state days of 
Tory pride and sway, and which will not suit the 
next stage to which humanity will advance. 
Immense eflTorts are made to induce the working 
class to adopt this system ; but they do not suc- 
ceed, for the simple reason that it is essentially the 
religion of a middle class. 

If the prevailing tendency is towards positivism 
and individuality, the eflFort to subordinate science 
to theology must fail, and the attempt to found theo- 
logy upon science must fail also, because humanity 
cannot be persuaded to bound its aspirations or limit 
its sympathies by the amount of its knowledge. 
There will still be a striving towards the best ; the 
more that is known the more will be desired, and 
the most beautiful will commend itself as the most 
true. All that the triumph of the positive method 
can legitimately demand, is, that science shall be 
left to work out her own conclusions ; that scientific 
truth shall be accepted as divine truth, and be 
permitted to displace any alleged divine truth 
which is in opposition to it. If positivism is thus 
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fatal to unbending creeds, individualism is equally 
so to the claims of ecclesiastical authority^ and any 
general agreement must be the result of inde- 
pendent action, not of unreasoning submission. 

Two prominent engines or states of mind — ^for 
they may be regarded either way — which have 
hitherto appeared in religious systems, are Asce- 
ticism, and what Leigh Hunt appropriately called 
** Other-worldliness,'* and our ** science of social 
life " would be incomplete if their influence were not 
examined. 

In its origin asceticism may be regarded as a 
protest against the sensualism which brutified man, 
and it also had an influence as favouring that . 
process of introspection by which mysticism-^ 
generally taken for inspiration — ^was arrived at^ 
In early periods suffering was regarded as ex- 
piatory ; but when the powers to be placated had 
received their pay in human woe, further inflic- 
tions, voluntarily incurred, were presumed to 
purchase supernal rewards. Southey, in the * Curse 
of Kehama' has illustrated one phase of this 
superstition, and Tennyson, in his *St. Simeon 
Stylites,' has admirably portrayed another. A dif- 
ferent feeling, sometimes associated with asceticism, 
was, alarm lest the gods should become jealous if 
they saw men enjoy too much luxury and success. 
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More or less mixed up with asceticism, **Other- 
worldliness " has played a prominent part, and its 
action was most natural when this world offered 
least to satisfy human wants. When rapine and 
violence raged, when few human rights were re- 
cognized as belonging to the masses, it was easy 
to lead those who could do no better to give up 
this world as vain and sinful, a place of snares, 
suffering, and deceit ; and it was pleasant to hold 
out the prospect of ample compensation in brighter 
realms. But as this world grew more conformable 
to Divine laws, and yielded an increaising amount 
of happiness to its inhabitants, " Other-worldliness " 
became a cant, and the craving for compensa- 
tion necessarily declined as the evils gradually dis- 
appeared. By degrees men are learning that their 
grievances are not inevitable results of law or will 
Superior to their own; but the ofispring of igno- 
rance which they can illuminate, and of error 
which they can dispel. Knowledge bridges over 
the ocean that separates the busy realms of mortals 
from the "Islands of the Blest," and without dis- 
paragement of heaven, the earth is acknowledged 
to be divine. Science offers a wide prospect of 
boundless improvement and means of happiness, 
and the " Other-worldliness '' of mediae valism grows 
more and more discordant with the phases that 
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modem society presents. The many believe that 
the advent of democracy will open the gates of 
happiness for them, and they will insist upon 
having comfort here, however determined to strive 
for blessedness hereafter. 

It would be foreign to our present purpose to 
discuss the details of the changes in speculative 
theology which must take place through the natural 
evolution of human thought, and the development 
of the practical art of life : that changes are taking 
place, no one who watches the career of the lead- 
ing thinkers belonging to various religious denomi* 
nations can possibly doubt, and investigation will 
probably confirm the ideas here expressed. 

We now turn to another branch of the subject — 
the relation of dogmatic theology to public morals. 
It may be conceded that for many generations, 
or perhaps for many centuries, the current theo- 
logical morality has been favourable to social 
order, and the repression of violent crimes ; but it 
has in these latter days proceeded very far in iso* 
lating itself from practical life. In Scotland a 
minister who devoted much attention to improving 
the daily habits and transactions of his congregation 
would be greeted with the cry that he was preach- 
ing **cauld morality ;'V and few English clergymen 
venture to attack the prevailing vic^s of the time. 
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Duty and good works are subordinated by some to 
ritualism, and by others to dogma, and the result 
is that the pulpit, as a teacher of morals, has become 
second to the press. At no time have there been 
greater inducements to obtain wealth by more or 
less dishonest means ; and although we may boast 
of the diminution of highway robberies, and some 
other violent offences, our railway and joint-stock 
system has been associated with a larger amount of 
roguery than was ever before crowded into a brief 
space of time. The abuse of commercial credit, 
and the readiness with which unscrupulous specu- 
lators are supported by those who are acquainted 
with their dishonesty, but believe in their success, 
is likewise a most remarkable feature of the present 
phase of industrialism. These circumstances are 
associated with a marvellous exhibition of ine- 
qualities of property, and a substitution of private 
greediness for public spirit. In the absence of 
reliable statistics it is extremely diflScult to deter- 
mine whether commercial dishonesty has increased 
in larger proportion than commerce itself; but if 
the most favourable view be taken, it must be 
conceded that a£ no previous time were gross 
deflections from a normal standard of morality so 
likely to be accompanied by a brilliant success, 
and were the law of libel favourable to such an 
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occupation, it would be easy to make a pretty 
long list of lucky scamps who have become mem- 
bers of parliament, or reached other eminences of 
social distinction. At all times the majority have 
been inclined to prefer 

• " A rogue with venison to a saint without ;"^ 

and popular theology has usually been ready to 
take cant for sanctity whenever it was accompanied 
with liberal donations from a well-filled purse. 
But after all, vice and virtue are relative terms, 
and the average character of Englishmen stands 
proudly when compared with other nations. The 
progress of democracy, however, invests the 
character of a people with peculiar interest ; and 
especially when from the immense extent of its 
ftmctions government exercises an enormous in- 
fluence over prevailing modes of thought It may 
be aflSrmed as an axiom, that a corrupt govern- 
ment is dangerous and mischievous in proportion 
to the number of persons engaged in it, and hence 
a smaller amount of corruption in a democracy 
would produce more harm than a larger amount 
in an aristocracy or despotism. This appears to 
have been Montesquieu's idea when he declared 
virtue to be the principle of a democracy, and 
asserted that much honesty was not requisite to 
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enable a monarchy or despotism to maintain itself. 
While asceticism passed for virtue, luxury was 
supposed to cause the declme of nations ; but we 
have not in history an illustration of any consider- 
able nation declining while its average population 
was in possession of great comfort The luxury 
which gave rise to this idea was, after the manner 
of ancient states, confined to the few ; and it was 
not their wealth, but their idleness and debauchery 
by which the decline was produced, '* Repub- 
lican simplicity " — that is, the simplicity of average 
poverty — cannot be preserved or introduced in my 
thriving industrial state; but while the tendency 
of aristocracy or monarchy is to invest artificial 
rank and station with factitious splendour, and to 
confound as much as possible the respect due to 
merit with that claimed for its own creatures, 
democracy ought for its own safety to reverse 
this process, and by stripping public officers of 
useless trappings, to direct honour to the human 
qualities that deserve it, and not to the flimsy 
artificialities upon which it has usually been be- 
stowed. 

The popular instinct is right in refiising to 
compose its hero by a mere admixture of the 
digestive function with the prudential virtues 
which must in the long run form the gods of trade ; 
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and if the influence of government can be re- 
strained from lowering and perverting the public 
taste, the demand for great characters will not 
become extinct The worth of humanity itself, 
and the comparative worthlessness of its accidental 
accompaniments and decorations, are lessons that 
deserve perpetual and universal teaching. 
An old writer exclaims — 

" Deck an ape 
In tissue, and the beauty of the robe 
Adds but the greater scorn unto the beast ;" 

while Fletcher grandly declares — 

" Man is his own star, and the soul that can 
Be honest, is the only perfect man.*' 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

SOCIAL EVILS, AND THEIR CURE. 

The greatest of all social evils is poverty, because 
it is the most prolific cause of suffering and crime. 
Disease in its epidemic and endemic forms is a 
powerful source of suffering, but it is itself more the 
offspring of poverty than of any other cause. Any 
great depression of the labouring classes is invariably 
followed by a large outcrop of some kind of fever ; 
and the typhus that is the constant inhabitant 
of filthy crowded habitations disappears in propor- 
tion to the ability of the population to pay for and 
obtain better dwellings. Even drunkenness, which 
it is common to represent as the foundation of so 
much mischief, is most prevalent with the poorest 
classes, who fly to the gin-shop or to the bottle to 
relieve a sense of depression created by the wretched 
surroundings that poverty provides; and it is scarcely 
possible to reclaim a drunken class without first 
removing some of the miseries which constituted 
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tiie in6entive to drink. The hard drinking which 
was a fashion with the last geiieration must not be 
confounded with drunkenn^s. No doubt a large 
number of persons belonging to the middle and 
upper classes did get drunk, and their habitual 
potations disposed them to inflammatory disorders, 
and contributed to shorten the duration of their 
lives; but it was in the main consistent with a 
discharge of daily duties and the ordinary require- 
ments of an influstrial occupation. Their drink- 
ing was in fact a fashion inconsistent with social 
refinement, but not leading to that profound 
debasement which the drunkenness of poverty— a 
disease, and not a fashion — invariably produces. 
Poverty is often the oflfeiw^ing of ignorance, but it 
is equally true that ignorance is continually the 
offipring of poverty ; and a great diflSculty in the 
way of national education is the necessity for juve- 
nile labour to assist in maintaining the families 
of the working men. Through poverty disease 
waits upon infancy, childhood, manhood, and old 
age ; through poverty the formal education of the 
child is made difficult or impossible, and the in- 
sensible education of surrounding circumstances 
and habits, which is often the most powerful, de- 
grades instead of elevates* When the poor seek 
for recreation they must be content with a bad sort, 
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because that which is better is beyond their 
pecuniary reach. The society of the very poor is 
harsh, squalid, and frequently vicious, and this 
not from any fault of their humanity, which often 
displays itself in noble colours, but because the con- 
dition of want and misery oppresses and suppresses 
finer developments, and stimulates moral de- 
formities and morbid growths. It was a beautiful 
thing of Christianity to bless the poor whom the 
society, of ancient times, could not raise into com* 
fort or happiness ; but now, the task of the day 
is not to repeat " Blessed are the poor," as if their 
condition was open to no other solace than bene- 
diction, but to act in such conformity with natural 
laws that abject poverty shall cease to exist. 

It was once a favourite occupation of moralists 
to contrast the virtues of poverty with the vices 
of palaces and the courts of kings ; but a more , 
carefrd examination has shown that the virtues 
like to be decently housed, and it would be easy 
to draw a money line in any community, below 
which there was less than the average amount 
of good character and conduct Above a certain 
point, increase of wealth has no tendency whatever 
to produce superiority of morals ; but below the 
decency point, poverty has an unquestionable and 
powerful influence in generating vice. What is 
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called the *' Great Social Evil " is intimately con- 
nected with this fact, — poverty pigs both sexes and 
all ages together in hovels fatal to self-respect ; it 
sends the girl to domestic service or the factory 
without that previous training that can enable her 
to resist temptation ; it deprives thousands of reason- 
able prospects of marriage, and exposes thousands 
more to inducements which a few shiUings would 
destroy. The licentiousness of an upper class is 
usually proportioned to the poverty of the mass of 
the people; and in every state the proportion of 
persons who habitually live above the point of want 
or stint, is an index to the average morality that 
prevails. The old cant that gold is the fount of 
evil is well-nigh dispelled, and the author of the 
'Ingoldsby Legends' was right in his story of 
Cornelius Agrippa, when he represented the worst 
of devils as an " empty purse." When modern 
scientific benevolence raises the condition of the 
poor, it applies money, which they could not 
command, in the purchase of good things, or the 
buying off evil ones: schools, sanitary schemes, 
reformatories, all partake of this character, and 
they can but slightly antedate what the people 
would do for themselves if their pecuniary condition 
were improved. Knowledge and money are the 
great forces of modern society : the former is sure to 
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spread if the latter can be diffused. One ftinda* 
mental need is therefore an increase of productive 
and remunerative employment — a formula which 
will be found to include a more equal and equitable 
distribution of wealth. 

The appearance of poverty, with its attendant 
vices and evils, in countries like America and 
Australia, is a curious feature in social history ; 
but the major part of it can be clearly traced to the 
emigration of persons either nnsuited for the work 
required, or made good for nothing by the pauperism 
of the countries they had left. 

High taxation, especially in the shape of customs 
duties and excise, tends to make the rich richer and 
the poor poorer ; and it is scarcely possible to con- 
ceive any agency for the moral and intellectual im- 
provement of the people doing one tithe as much 
as they would do for themselves if effectually re- 
lieved from the fiscal burdens that keep them down. 
The mischief of taxation cannot be judged of 
by the number of shillings per head which con- 
stitutes its direct pressure upon the community, nor 
by doubling this amount as is often done. It is an 
immense disturbing power, quelling and baffling 
industry in a thousand ways. Even such a tax as 
the shilling a quarter remaining upon com, not only 
raises the value of flour and bread to more than a 
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proportiwiate amount, but may be sufficirat to stop 
importations which would indirectly lead to a large 
extension of trade. If there were two countries of 
equal wealth and population, and both spent a 
hundred millions in local and general public afiairs, 
bit the one contributed it by voluntary subscriptions, 
and the other by the usual methods of taxation, the 
industrial condition of the former would soon be 
far sdiead of the latter ; and hence no tax should 
ever be imposed for any purpose, however bene- 
ficial, which the people can be induced to accom- 
plish for themselves. 

There is a strong tendency in modern religicMis 
society to undervalue the material, and over-estimate 
tixG so-called spiritual ; hence, the man who drains 
a bog, abolishes ague, and provides bread for a 
village or a town, is rated lower than another who 
preaches a fashionable theological theory, and 
appeals exclusively to '' other-worldly " sentiments. 
This is contrary to divine and natural laws, which 
have based the spiritual upon the material, and 
rendered physical health, comfort, convenience, 
and leisure the sole conditions under which any 
large number of persons c^n lead moral lives, and 
keep their minds well nurtured with knowledge 
and ideas. Undoubtedly the character is higher 
than the bread and butter, and the sympathetic 
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faculties above the selfish, and it is a finer thing 
to mould the mind of a nation than to build its 
houses and plough its fields ; but the way to pro- 
cure the reception and propagation of mental and 
moral truths is to fulfil the physical conditions 
which nature has determined must precede their 
growth. Place the human being under favourable 
circumstances, and its own spontaneous energies 
and affinities will do the rest. Particular instances 
may occur of refinement preserving its purity amidst 
grossness, of science successfully sought by toil- 
worn artisans; but the bulk of the virtue of any 
country is evolved by those who have most induce- 
ments to behave well and fewest temptations to do 
ill, and the bulk of the knowledge of a country is in 
the possession of those who devote the largest amount 
of time to its cultivation and search — a thing 
impossible for the great majority, whom society's 
mill-wheels grind without intermission or remorse. 
Wliat can the finest literature or the sublimest 
truth do for those who have no time to read or 
think, who feel the pangs of hunger instead of the 
aspirations of the soul ? The physical is the 
natural base of the spiritual as we know it in mor- 
tal life ; and it would be as wise to look for cucum- 
bers m the Sahara as to seek for an intelligent, vir- 
tuous population in the dismal regions of over-toil 
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and filth. The instances which could be adduced to 
the contrary not only do not, but never can, form 
the rule ; they are Exceptions, leaving their testi* 
mony to the inherent goodness and dignity of 
humanity, and prophesying what the future might be 
if evil conditions were taken away. The cant of 
spiritualism is developed and propagated by those 
who have the smallest spiritual insight, who see no 
soul in nature because sadly deficient in soul them- 
selves. To the poet, to the philosopher, physical 
work means wielding the forces of nature, making 
eternal powers and principles the ministers to human 
wants ; and it is the appointed agency by which 
spiritual truth is obtained and spread. Whatever 
part the soul may play, the work of the brain is 
physical work — the work of the tongue uttering the 
noblest sentiments is physical work ; by physical 
work, as well as by constant natural miracle, the 
nations are fed and the thoughts of wisdom con- 
veyed from mind to mind. Whatever may be 
true of other modes of existence which man may 
her^fter enter, we have now to do with a world in 
which the material and the spiritual are indissolubly 
joined ; and to depreciate a wise provision for physi- 
cal organization, is to condemn means which nature 
has determined shall be coefficient in the education 
of the soul. 
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An inquiry into whether man can do most to re- 
move the evils of society by material or Spiritual 
means is far from being synonymous with an invest!-^ 
gation into the comparative dignity and power of the 
forces of mind and matter. When man tills the field 
and sows the seed, it is not the physical labour thit 
causes the crop to grow : all that it accomplishes 
is to arrange certain particles so that chemical 
and vital forces may put forth their strength. 
According to Bacon's aphorism, "man whilst oper 
rating can only apply or withdraw natural bodies, 
nature internally performs the rest" The spiritual 
forces are no doubt those which will regenerate 
society; but it may be that tiie largest amount of 
spiritual forc^ is brought mto op^ation wh^i 
suitable physical conditions are provided, and that 
no amount of spiritual high pressure will compen- 
sate for the absence of material circumstances 
favourable to their exercise. There are also 
many circumstances in which it is easier to change 
physical than mental states, or in which the 
former change must precede the latter. When 
any country arrives at a condition in which the 
physical laws of human existence are well obeyed, 
the natural direction of eflForts will then be to 
secure a corresponding obedience to the laws of 
mind, in which progress may be indefijoitely pro- 
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longed after physical well-being has been achieved. 
The question of whether human effort in the 
present stage of society should chiefly be directed 
to remove material obstacles, is not a question 
of whether the work shall be done with a material 
motive, or for a material object, but one concern- 
ing the duty that lies nearest at hand, and the 
special facilities that exist for particular sorts of 
work. If the opinions of society were to be 
changed, the conduct of society would be changed 
likewise ; but o inio ns have their affinities with 
material conditions, and sometimes the best way 
of introducing a new opinion is to prepare the 
circumstances with which it will best harmonize. 
The main tendency of an industrial age, and one 
in which the discoveries of science are most readily 
concreted in an applied form, must be towards 
material progress. Each age has its special character 
— its prevailing current; and it is probable that the 
greatest attainment of good and suppression of evil 
is to be obtained by acting in accordance with this 
spirit, and sailing along with this current ; although 
as each period has its special deficiencies and errors, 
they require as much correction as it is possible 
to obtain. Metaphysics and theology have done 
their worst to create antagonism between mind 
and matter ; but science finds no indications in the 
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universe of such a perpetual civil war. A system of 
immediate completion is not that of nature, but one 
of growth and change, work, toil, and seeming 
delay. To an infinite Being, bounded by no restric- 
tions of time, the oak and the acorn would be co- 
present, but with man days and years are materials 
with which he must build, satisfied that if his archi- 
tecture is good his work will stand. 

Note. — ^It is supposed that if the entire income of the 
country were exactly divided, it would yield 83?. 6s. Sd. for 
each family of five persons. From this would be deducted at 
least 15Z. for local and general taxation, leaving about 68Z., 
a sum barely adequate to provide the means of health and 
decency. When we remember the deplorable inequalities 
in the distribution of wealth, we see that large masses 
must be living far below the decency level. It is, however, 
gratifying to find wealth increasing faster than, popula-. 
tion. In 1812 the population was eighteen millions, the 
national wealth computed at 2,736,640,000Z. In 1867, 
population thirty millions, wealth 6,000,000,000?. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

ESTHETICS AND RECREATION. 

It is probable that in every stage of a society not 
actually in decay, there exist influences tending to 
counterbalance its defects, and compensate for its 
deficiencies. Asceticism, Puritanism, Sabbatarian- 
ism, and other revulsions from coarse, worldly- 
minded sensuality have at various stages of history 
done admirable work. In their origin, movements 
of this kind have usually been sincere and genuine ; 
but they have continually survived those conditions 
of society in which alone they could be useful, and 
have then dwindled and lingered as varieties of 
cant, At» some future day the ascetic principle 
will again have work to do; but the reaction 
against it is a useful and hopefiil symptom of our 
times. Much that was ugly in popular practice, 
and superstitious in prevailing theolc^, is being 
undermined by the growth of aesthetic modes of 
feeling and of thought. The sensuous may be 
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indefinitely cultivated without leading to the sen- 
sual, and national art is during its rise one of the 
most valuable contributions to moral and social 
advancement. While art assumes a living form it 
is an admirable companion ; but when it is dead 
and decomposing, asceticism makes a good sca- 
venger to clear the rubbish away. Art is pro- 
gressive at the present moment in this and some 
other countries, because its modes of expression 
enable men to give vent to real thoughts and 
feelings ; and the superiority of English landscape 
painting arises from a subtle power of associating 
human emotions with the physical forms of nature : 
a power which has grown up under the incitements 
of out-door rural life, and the action of a race 
of poets remarkable for their keen appreciation of 
this class of relations. Our decorative art applied 
to dwellings and public edifices is inferior to our 
landscape art, because it is more conventional and 
imitative, as only a small number of persons have 
yet learnt how the principles of natural construction 
are susceptible of legitimate application to human 
work. But although moving in some directions 
more quickly than in others, the people are deter- 
mined that the surroundings of their lives shall be 
more beautiful, and that they will no longer be 
content with the bald or the ugly, as ip the 
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Georgian era, when national taste reached its lowest 
degradation. Even religious bodies whose creed k 
ascetic have felt the new spirit, and except the 
Quakers, who are manifestly dying out, they have 
replaced, whenever they had the means^ the plain 
naked meeting-house for the decorated church. 
Music, which in its elementary exhibitions is the 
easiest of the fine arts, either to practise, or under- 
stand, has naturally taken the lead; and scarcely 
second to it has been floriculture and gardening, 
which have risen from their mechanical stage into 
a veriiable branch of aesthetics. Coupled with this 
outcrop of the love of the beautiful, we see early- 
closing movements, and demands for all sorts of 
useful and agreeable recreation. To some sturdy, 
but only partially cultivated minds, this has occa- 
sioned alarm upon political grounds, and they have 
represented an aesthetic recreational condition of 
society as in harmony with despotism and antago- 
nistic to freedom. This is not historically true : 
art has reached its highest developments as the 
associate of liberty ; and rational recreation must 
not be confounded with frivolous amusement. To 
prove the ascetic theory, Paris and Vienna have 
often been cited ; but the aesthetic amusement-loving 
Parisian has made far more struggles for progress 
than the comparatively dulWived French rustic, by 
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whom, as the ally of priestcraft and despotism, he 
has so often been put down ; and Vienna, although 
a good example of frivolity, has nevex taken any 
rank as the abode of art National amusements 
should be judged pretty much in the same manner 
as more serious pursuits. If one of the latter 
absorbs attention, it produces a one-sided growth, 
although in its due subordination it may be a 
valuable aid in the development of character. In 
like manner it may be affirmed that a people 
brought up upon aesthetics, or upon cricket, would 
produce an imperfect result. If the recreation of 
the body be more attended to than the recreation 
of the mind, the latter will suflTer, and vice versd. 
The true object of recreation is to relieve faculties 
that have been occupied in the practical affairs of 
life, by calling their opposites into exercise ; and it 
shows a just instinct pervading society when there 
is a concurrent demand for playgrounds and rifle- 
targets, together with concerts, cheap literature, and 
access to galleries and museums. 

In considering the effect of recreation, it must 
not be forgotten that it may be made the means of 
giving undue predominance to the social over the 
individual life^ and that national character is 
weakened by a constant craving for the excitement 
of numbers. Public amusements alternate plea- 
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santly and usefully with the occupations of the 
family; but the character of a people will lack 
firmness and enduring greatness whenever the 
domestic life is subordinated to collective enjoy- 
ments. The true ideal of a state is that in which 
individual homes are the most complete, and leave 
the least to be supplied by public arrangements. 
If the aesthetic, or any other influence i^ employed 
in opposition to this fundamental axiom, it will 
require correction and counterpoise ; but at present 
no such tendency appears in this country, and it 
may be confidently asserted that at no former 
period was domestic life so much valued as it is 
now. From the peasant in his cottage, with choice 
plants in the window, and cheap engravings on the 
• wall, to the wealthiest members of the community, 
all are busy with the decoration of their abodes ; 
and so many means of enjoyment are found in the 
houses of persons of moderate incomes, that it is 
only the profligate and the frivolous, constitutigg 
a small minority of the well-to-do class, who are 
impelled by the craving for excitement to throw 
away the more solid pleasures of a well-ordered 
home. The art progress of a domestic people 
exercises a strong action in elevating its women, 
because it brings into graceful prominence their 
finer sensibilities and purer tastes. To the Puritan 
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class of minds art appears dangerous, from its 
supposed powers of making vice more attractive 
than virtue ; and it might be conceded that if virtue 
only made her appearance in the ugly garments oi 
asceticism, while vice was permitted to clothe 
herself in gorgeous robes, that the contrast would 
prove seductive to many minds; but it is not 
necessary to link morality with ugliness, nor is it 
true that any pure form of art suits the purpose of 
sensuality or crime. 

The assertion that vice loses half its mischief 
when robbed of its grossness is often questioned, 
but rarely understood. It is in fact a misstate- 
ment of the case, though probably meant to convey 
a real truth. The fallacy lies in the im^^es sug- 
gested — vice clothed with grossness, and vice de- 
prived of certain hideous trappings, and so made to 
look less offensive. This, however, is not what 
takes place when grossness is removed : the gross- 
ness was part of the vice, and when it was re- 
moved the vice itself was diminished. It is bad 
to commit a crime, but it is worse to commit it in 
a brutal manner. It is bad to be licentious, but 
worse to be bestial. Any portion of humanity in- 
troduced into the career of a criminal is so much 
criminality taken away, and any portion of refine- 
ment introduced into the career of a voluptuary is 
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80 much vice taken away. That which is vicious 
is ugly, and a plenary recognition of the laws of 
beauty would involve the abolition of everything 
which lowered the human mind. The Puritans, in 
their horror of vice, desired to make it so repulsive 
that no one would follow it, and they thought evil 
habits more dangerous for being associated, as 
sometimes happens, with elegant tastes. Happily for 
humanity, their method could not be carried out, 
as their theory was unsound. A mere revulsion 
from that which is wrong would never make a fine 
people; and the scarecrow method of frightening 
folks from sin is in every way below the natural 
method of making them love goodness and virtue. 
No diabolic picture-making of the horror of crime 
can be a thousandth part as efficacious as cul- 
tivating the conscience and the affections ; and so 
long as it is human to err, we should rejoice that 
the presence of luminous elements in the darkest 
career attracts sympathy and shows the path of 
reform. When men are taught to see and feel the 
natural affinities between the true, the beautiful, 
and the good, the sesthetic faculties become power- 
ful aids to virtuous lives, and Puritanism is an 
ally of vice when it misinterprets the language of 
art. It wiH be remembered that asceticism ai^ 
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cant attacked the sculpture at the Crystal Palace, 
and during the controversy that ensued an amusing 
illustration occurred of the ignorant perversity 
with which religious fanatics contemplate works of 
art, — one writer selecting for especial vituperation 
Michael Angelo's Dawn and Twilight, which he 
asserted were illustrations of the worst passions of 
the human soul ! 

Classical sculpture dignified humanity by asso- 
ciating divine ideas with the human form. Asceti- 
cism reversed this process, and by its real and 
affected horror of all nude figures, did its best to 
link the outlines of the human firame with a dis- 
gusting sensuality, through refusing to recognize 
their natural capacity for expressing pure and 
elevated thought. The aesthetic spirit is secular, in 
opposition to *^ other-worldliness ;" but it is emi- 
nently religious, because it teaches us to regard the 
finite as the symbol of the infinite. It is also 
democratic, because it places nature above human 
authority, and conducts to nobler objects of admira- 
tion than artificial ranks and state pageants can 
supply. It favours the growth of individualism, 
because it throws men back upon their own thoughts 
and emotions, and teaches them to love objects of 
^uty, not for the effects they are alleged to pro- 
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duce upon somebody else, but for their capacity 
of reflecting or suggesting ideas and sensations 
which are peculiarly their own. But individual 
aestheticism, far from being selfish, tends to link 
societies together by establishing a community of 
feeling and an universal language in which it can 
be expressed. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT. 

The functions of government must correspond with 
the condition of the governed; and the present 
inquiry is limited to the investigation of what 
functions a government ought to discharge in a 
well-developed constitutional country. If the prin- 
ciples of the preceding chapters are correct, we 
shall arrive at the required conclusion, partly by a 
negative, and partly by a positive process of reason- 
ing. In the first place, the government should not 
do for the people what they are well able to do 
for themselves. Its object should be to assist them 
to manage their own affairs with the smallest 
amount of authoritative interference ; and when its 
operation becomes necessary, it should never resort 
to positive law, or other exhibition, or threat of 
force, if, by influencing opinion, it can obtain 
the action required. It should not be an expres- 
sion of the average ignorance of the day, but ally 
itself as far as may be practicable with the progres- 
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sive forces that tend to produce beneficial change. 
Indeed, it should regard as one of its primary obli- 
gations the duty of keeping in check those con- 
servative principles which obstruct improvement 
When civilization and representative institutions 
have made a certain progress, the conservative 
elements are of little use in resisting destructive 
agencies, because the latter no bnger exist in suffi- 
cient strength to be tbrmidable; and their only 
service is to prevent new ideas being acted upon 
without sufficient investigation, or with a rapidity 
disproportioned to the powers of the community. 
If all obstacles to the introduction of improvements 
were summarily removed, the waste of capital em- 
barked in previous modes of operation, and the wear 
and tear of the human organism that would follow 
a great rush of change, would no doubt be serious 
evils, although they must soon prove self-corrective. 
But 80 far from the conservative forces requuing 
artificial md to preserve the requisite balance, it is 
they, far more than the progressive forces, that 
require restraint* Nearly all human occupations 
generate conservatism, — land-owning invariably 
produces it, and maintains it up to the point of ap- 
proaching ruin ; suQcess in commerce or manufac- 
tures evolves it, because those who are well ofi^ 
prefer keeping their advantages to entering a fresh 
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career in which their neighbours might outstrip 
them. 

The besetting sin of governments is conserva- 
tism, not only because they endeavour to repre- 
sent conservative interests, but because they are 
obliged to act upon a system, and systems are 
opposed to progress. If, therefore, a government 
is to do its duty to an advancing nation, it should 
be disconnected as much as possible from stationary 
or reactionary tendencies. This is the case when 
the central power does nothing that can be accom- 
plished by local powers, and leaves to different 
localities diversity of action within the largest 
practicable limits, and when local powers abstain 
from meddling with individual concerns. The 
central power may stimulate, and may guide, with 
great advantage, when it ought not to undertake 
the work required ; but if the development of all 
the individuals of the nation in self-reliance and 
natural diversity be the chief object to be kept in 
view, it should resist applications to do their work. 
In this country we need a popular hierarchy of 
government, from the parish — in which the eccle- 
siastical relations should be merged in the civil — 
to the imperial Parliament. A congeries of 
parishes naturally form a municipal borough in 
populous neighbourhoods ; and cities, boroughs, and 
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parishes should converge in the county, which 
should have its representative institutions and its 
local parliament. With such institutions centrali- 
zation would be kept in check, or only put to its 
legitimate purposes ; and a great mass of business 
that now oppresses our legislature, and deteriorates 
the character of our government, would be locally 
transacted in a far more satisfactory manner. 

It is perhaps necessary that the whole offensive 
force of a country should be at the direct disposal 
of the central authority ; but the police, and the 
militia, which ought to constitute the chief military 
strength of the nation, should be essentially local. 
Arrangements for national education should like- 
wise be local ; and state interference should be re- 
stricted to aiding local efforts, or requiring that they 
should be made. 

It is obvious that many things might be done by 
local representative administrations that ought not 
to be done by the central power; and if rules 
should be required to carry out the views of a 
majority with respect to early closing, or other 
restrictions upon the hours of labour, they might 
be made by a locality with less chance of mischief 
than if passed by the state, which should limit 
Itself to legislation for general concerns. 

In relation to cfime> it is absurd that the govern^ 
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ment should confine its efforts to punishment, and 
leave the criminal class to augment its members at 
least as fast as the general increase of the commu* 
nity; nor should it with reference to pauperism 
be content to direct the manner in which relief 
should be administered. Our present House of 
Commons, partly from want of the requisite know- 
ledge and ability amongst its members, and partly 
from the vast amount of business improperly thrust 
upon it, exhibits great disinclination to debates for 
the purpose of eliciting information and ventilating 
ideas ; and yet these are functions which it is pecu- 
liarly incumbent upon a popular assembly to dis- 
charge, and to which local assemblies in counties 
(Mr boroughs ought to contribute their share. Thcl 
press has shown the power of publicity to abate 
many evils, and procure serviceable action in a 
variety of directions, but these are modes of in- 
fluence which our government has been slow to 
use. Instead of passing a compulsory Vaccination 
Act, it would have been far wiser and more useful 
to have engaged a few score of medical men to 
give explanatory lectures, and to have enlisted the 
aid of clergymen, squires, mill-owners, and munici- 
pal bodies, together with scientific institutions, in 
spreading thiB information that would have secured 
the action required. At present information is 
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rarely collected except for legislation, and no 
organized plan is adopted to difiuse the little the 
government obtains. 

Whatever relates to the physical structure, 
natural history, and economics of every part of 
pur dominions, should be diligently collected by the 
state, and difiused through local instrumentality all 
over the country. Also, acting through local 
powers, the state should spread in all directions the 
means of obtaining the best and latest information 
on scientific and industrial subjects ; and it would 
be a legitimate expenditure of public money to 
decree rewards for useful inventions, and for im- 
portant intellectual services not likely to be directly 
remunerative to those who confer them upon the 
community. Mr. J. S. Mill thinks that the esta- 
blishment of numerous professorships would be the 
best form of acknowledging and remunerating the 
higher kinds of mental labour ; but whatever the 
way, the duty of doing it should be recognized as 
pertaining not only to the central authority, but to 
local bodies. Instead of being the most sleepy 
element in the community, the government should 
be an active disturbing cause, ofiering the largest 
possible facilities to those who are interested in 
producing beneficial change, and stimulating classes 
and individuals to the performance of public duties. 
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It is difficult to see how this can be done unless the 
parliament represents the masses who desire to get 
on, rather than the select and comfojrtable few to 
whom progress is a discomfort. There is at present 
far too little change in the composition of cabinets. 
The same men go in and out with little variation, 
and all the chief offices are rigidly guarded against 
the intrusion of new ideas. If this continues^ 
governments will be left behind, and will at last 
perish, because they have no hold over the active 
portion of society. The' Great Exhibition of 1851, 
which in fact, if not in appearance, was a government 
work, shows how much service the state can render 
by interrupting the Qommonplace flow of things, 
and inducing men to place themselves in a position 
that tests the amount of their skill and the merit 
of their operations ; while the influence of the 
Department of Science and Art afibrds an illus- 
tration of the right course of action, in which private 
exertion is stimulated and assisted, rather than super- 
seded by the aid of official machinery. It is not 
enough that government should be policeman, 
jailer, and executioner — these functions, however 
necessary, should be subordinate to those which are 
higher ; and the state should be a public-improve- 
ment association, instead of a cumbersome machine 
difficult to get along with the times. If we may 
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judge from the few first-class men who apply their 
energies to politics, the present condition of govern^ 
ment does not stimulate patriotic ambition, and 
unless some improvement takes place, representa- 
tive institutions will sink from mediocrity to insig- 
nificance. 

One of the most obvious duties of the govern- 
ment in this country is the consolidation of the law, 
and its reduction to dimensions that are consistent 
with what Bentham termed its cognoscibility. There 
should also be a repeal of useless and mischievous 
enactments, and Act-of-Parliament-making should 
be conducted upon principles of science or logic, 
instead of pell-mell and higgledy-piggledy, which 
at present prevail. Every act should relate to 
one single subject, indicated by its title, and no 
portions of previous acts should be repealed, but 
the entire act should be repealed, and the useful 
matter re-enacted in a new shape. No act should 
be passed as supplementary to, or explanatory of, a 
former act ; but as soon as an act failed to answer 
its purpose, it should be repealed, even if it were 
advisable to re-enact it verbatim with additional 
matter. By this method the statute law relating to 
a particular subject would be contained in a single 
act, and a fertile source of vexation and uncertainty 
effectually removed. In criminal law it is advisable 
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that the whole system of apportioning punishments 
should be revised, as at present the public is scan- 
dalized by terrific sentences for trivial offences, and 
trumpery penalties for serious guilt. In civil law 
it is evident that the popular mind is outgrowing 
technical systems which continually set natural 
equity at defiance, and the demands for Tribunals 
of Commerce, Courts of Conciliation, and so forth, 
evince a laudable desire for justice in preference to 
arbitrary rules. The tendency is to return to some- 
thing like the original plan, in which rulers or 
judges decided according to their conscience and 
conviction of right, rather than by formal rules. 
However quick or however slow the change may 
be, it is evident that the reign of quirks, quibbles, 
suppression of evidence, and perversion of truth, is 
destined to come to an end, and few things would do 
more to assist this action than a thorough reform 
of our law of libel, which is at present a jumble of 
absurdity and caprice. 

It is also necessary that in each session of parlia- 
ment a report should be obtained from judges and 
other persons of the actual operation of laws, in 
order that defects may be instantly remedied, and 
difficulties of interpretation or execution removed. 

It naturally follows from the pressure of imme» 
diate interests that the bulk of mankind are apt to 
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overlook the future ; and hence it is desirable that 
the government should take care — at any rate, by 
collecting and spreading information — that atten- 
tion is excited to distant evils and remote advan- 
tages. 

From th^e remarks it will be seen that the 
ideal of a good government diflFers very widely 
from any actual as yet realized, and it is important 
to consider whether democracy is likely to accom- 
plish what is required. The general tendencies of 
democratic change have been already investigated, 
and it will suflSce now to observe that it is only by 
constant publicity and discussion that a popular 
government is likely to be a wise one. The people 
should be so accustomed to hear good speaking, 
and to take part in discussions, as to be competent 
to follow a sound argument, and detect a fallacious 
one; and they cannot dischai^e these functions 
well unless aided by an enlightened and powerful 
press. 

Democracy is a condition in which the personal 
influence of able speakers and writers is likely to 
win ascendency, and whether this will prove a good 
or an evil, must depend upon the diffiision of educa- 
tion and the regularity with which the system is 
worked. It can only do good if oral discussion 
forms a part of daily life to a suflScient extent to 

p 
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test the accuracy and powers of the candidates for 
public support ; but if the habit of frequent meeting 
should be permitted to drop, occasional explosions 
of oratory will be apt to mislead. The public taste 
is already so far advanced, that first-class thinkers 
who are fluent speakers are more popular than 
empty declaimers ; and if the rise of Spurgeonism 
or similar facts should appear to militate against 
this statement, it must be remembered that such 
cases are instances of revulsion firom a convention^ 
treatment of peculiar subjects, and that for a long 
while no speaker of this class has succeeded in 
secular public life. It is a fallacy to attribute the 
decline of any state to the influence of orators : 
all they could do was to put in motion forces they 
did not create ; and a people who deserve a great 
place among nations will never want expounders 
of truth and defenders of sound principles able to 
cope with the most eloquent opponents. Stagna- 
tion is of all things to be dreaded ; while a full and 
firee collision of intellects is sure to elicit sparks of 
truth. 
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CHAPTEE XVIII. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 

The relations which exist between different states 
must depend upon the relations which have been 
established between the component parts of the 
states themselves. When a people and its rulers 
are reciprocally connected by submission and vio- 
lence, that state will have a relation of violence to 
other countries, and it can only cease to be aggres- 
sive, or repressive, when the fear of consequences 
compels it to moderate its tone. When the 
majority of any country habitually tjnrannizes over 
the minority, the external policy of that state will 
have a tendency to be overbearing and aggressive, 
and always on the verge of embodying and gratify- 
ing the prominent vices of the community. On the 
other hand, as soon as the rights of minorities and 
of individuals are duly respected, an aggressive 
policy ceases, and no effort of war or coercion can 
be popular, that does riot carry with it the moral 
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feeling of the people. In the former cases the 
satisfaction of interest, or the gratification of pas- 
sion, were prevailing motives ; in the latter, action 
is based upon an appreciation of duty and a love 
of right. Wars of aggression and ambition natu- 
rally led to the doctrine of a *' balance of power,** 
and when the low condition of general intelligence 
and. morality made it impossible to base the opera- 
tion of governments upon simple principles of 
justice, very much was done to check outrage and 
devastation by a determination among rival states 
that no one of their number should obtain a danger- 
ous predominance. Shallow politicians of the mer- 
cantile class ridicule this doctrine, and vilify the 
practice to which it has given rise. They repre- 
sent all wars as useless, and, entirely foi^etful of 
the perishable character of most of the wealth which 
any generation enjoys, endeavour to make it appeal^ 
that nearly all the expense of past struggles is borne 
by the present population. It is easy to look 
through the pages of history, and show that most 
of the wars which they record were for objects that 
i^rould now be repudiated, or for the assertion of 
principles which would now be wholly or partially 
rejected. But this is not a philosophical way of 
judging their value or their etfects ; the duty of 
every nation is to act up to the ideas .which it enter- 
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tains, a course that necessarily falls short of the 
best ideas then known, or which may hereafter be 
discovered. In an age of conquest, it is the duty 
of a people who believe in conquest to compete 
manfully with their neighbours, and instead of look- 
ing with condemnation at Cressy and Agincourt, 
as certain emasculated teachers would have them 
do, the English are quite right in treasuring their 
heritage of military glory and pride. The morality of 
those wars was anafiair of the times, and, so judged, 
stands well enough in the archives of the past : the 
heroism has descended to the present ; and for a 
cause which stood as well now as the old cause did 
in its own day, the people would do their best to 
repeat it, or would deserve to perish before a manlier 
race. It is in the same spirit that the wars against 
the first Napoleon should be judged. We now 
know better, and would do better, than imitate the 
policy of George III. and Mr. Pitt; but the work 
then done appeared as a duty to the bulk of the 
people ; and had it not been done well and bravely, 
the English nation would have suffered under a 
debt of shame far more onerous than the money 
obligations which those wars incurred. English 
public opinion, although more advanced than that 
of any other part of Europe, was not then prepared 
to recognize the claims of peoples as superior to 
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those of their rulers, and hence, when the settlement 
came, the " balance of power " was preserved at 
the expense of rights which no English government 
would now attempt to sacrifice, because they are 
better understood. 

Since the peace of 1815, we have learnt that no 
small portion of the misery existing in Europe 
arises from the claims of powerfiil states to meddle 
with the internal affairs of otiiers. By this means 
Austria not only enslaved Italy, but retarded the 
natural progress of Germany; while Russia, by 
assisting Austria in Hungary, not only protected a 
government of crime from natural and useful disso- 
lution, but laid the foundation for the subsequent 
war in the Crimea. French intervention in Spain 
against Riego, and the invasion of Rome, were acts 
of a very mischievous character; while English 
meddling on behalf of particular factions in Spain 
and Portugal do not admit of defence. A general 
perception of the evils arising from these several 
cases has led to a wide recognition of the doctrine 
of non-intervention ; but it has unfortunately assumed 
a passive form, and in the mouths of certain per- 
tinacious declaimers has come to mean indifference, 
or the iteration of Cain's ejaculation, *' Am I my 
brother's keeper ?" If each nation has a right to 
arrange its own internal affairs, and interference in 
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intestine quarrels is nearly always inexpedient, it 
becomes the duty of all civilized people to establish 
a public law to protect this right. For a powerful 
nation to say that it will stand by and witness any 
violation of justice, but hold itself ready to fight if its 
own interests are assailed, is for it to occupy a most 
degraded and disgraceful position, because it is one 
which manfestly subordinates morality to pelf. No 
government that exists by force can possibly like the 
real doctrine of non-intervention, because it is based 
upon popular right ; but there are many probable 
circumstances in which its recognition would be 
the only safe course for despotic powers, who must 
above all things dread a war of civilized opinion 
against the barbarous principles upon which they 
stand. 

A despotism which has resulted from internal 
convulsion is less hateful than one which, like that 
of Austria, has slowly grown to its wicked eminence 
by centuries of crime. The one is compelled to 
recognize, in words at least, principles which must 
ultimately modify its character or abolish its claims ; 
while the other reigns not only as a tyranny, bi 
a superstition, blasphemously arrogating to i 
divine right to perpetuate diabolic wrong. The ( 
danger to Europe arises from a probable infri 
ment of the doctrine of non-intervention ; an 
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several powerfiiV states are not likely to be guided 
by the principles of morality, it is necessary to 
bring into the field an array of force consecrated to 
the preservation of public right. The progress 
of democracy being taken as the result of a 
law regulating modern society, it is easy to see 
that an immense amount of physical force must 
ultimately be arrayed on the side of any state suflS- 
ciently powerful to initiate action in strict conform- 
ity with moal rules; and it is worth observing 
that the existing condition of Europe is one of 
armed neutrality, not of peace, and every country 
is spending upon armaments an amount equal to 
the cost of an old-fashioned war. The commercial 
spirit, when sufficiently enlightened, will desire to 
establish a real non-intervention, because there is 
nothing more ruinous to the industry of any state 
than the fact or the fear of having its internal con- 
cerns meddled with by some powerful neighbour. 
The great difficulty which impedes this country from 
boldly taking the lead in establishing international 
justice, arises from the transition state of our own 
government and its partial recognition of popular 
principles. An Elizabeth or a Cromwell could 
dictate a great policy in harmony with the national 
will ; but a Chinese court, with an aristocratic 
cabinet occupied in defending themselves against 
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the growth of popular ideas, can only improvise a 
feeble policy, halting lamely between old principles 
and new. Towards a great and true policy 
England is however plainly tending; and unless 
France is thrown back by despotism into moral and 
mtellectual barbarism, she also must adopt the same 
course, and whenever the two countries are agreed, 
no combination of reactionary powers can hinder 
the work. 

Among the moral rights which nations must ulti- 
mately recognize, are those of free intercourse, or 
unfettered exchange of produce and ideas. With 
civilized nations it is difficult to conceive any case 
in which these rights can be usefully demanded by 
physical force, as outrageous restrictions are not 
likely to be set up or long maintained ; but in dealing 
with a barbarous people, or with coimtries of an 
antique mould, argument may not always suffice. 

There is a school of politicians who would say, 
with reference to a country hke China, that we are 
bound to accept whatever restriction they choose to 
lay upon mutual intercourse. That if they deter- 
mine not to trade with us at all, we ought to leave 
them alone ; and that if they think proper to permit 
the exchange of goods on particular terms, and at 
certain ports, we have only to accede to their pro- 
posals or abstain from their markets. There could 
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be no doubt of the immorality of going to a country 
and compelling its inhabitants to buy our goods ; 
but this is not the shape in which the matter is ever 
presented to us. It takes the very different form 
of a government determined to prevent or restrain 
intercourse, and of a people anxious and willing 
that it should take place ; and there does not seem 
to be toy reason why we should respect the de- 
cision of the government rather than the wiser one 
of the people, or abstain from coercing it into good 
behaviour when moral suasion fails. The sticklers 
for what they call " consistency " will say that if we 
act so towards China, .we ought to go to war with 
France, Kussia, or America, to obtain free trade ; 
but it is foolish to demand that human action 
should be ruled by any single principle, or to 
attempt to set up the same standard for civilized as 
for barbarous peoples ; and the Chinese govern-! 
ment, however advanced in some directions, has 
very savage notions on the subject of foreign inter^* 
course. 

A large trade with Russia goes on without any 
personal annoyance or risk to those engaged in it, 
by any operation of Russian law ; but with a coun- 
try like China, intercourse is perilous just in pro- 
portion as it is unprotected, and claims have con- 
tinually been set up to execute barbarities upon 
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English subjects, who have committed no wrong. 
If our government told traders that they must 
carry on their operations at their own risk, it 
would have no right to prevent their making ar- 
rangements for self-defence, and a joint-stock com- 
pany to make conquests and hold ports would be 
the natural result, and would entangle us with 
other powers. For want of a definite moral view 
of this question we are in constant difficulties. 
Statesmen feel the necessity of doing what the 
mercantile class require; but dare not avow the 
principle upon which they act — if, indeed, they act 
upon any principle at all. Were any minister to get 
up in Parliament, and say that a Chinese war was 
arranged for the purpose of compelling the celestial 
authorities to permit the people to trade with us on 
European terms, there would be a fine blast of 
moral indignation ; but if he promotes a wretched 
quarrel upon some trumpery ground, which every- 
body knows is not the real cause of strife, he is 
tolerably certain of public support. All this would 
be avoided if the popular instinct were concreted 
into a doctrine or declaration that each nation has 
a right to intercourse with all other nations, and 
that whether this right should be maintained by 
moral or physical means, must be^ decided by the 
relative expediency of the two modes. The moral 
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rule would remain, that violence, like surgery, 
should only be resorted to in desperate cases, where 
milder agencies failed, and where there was a clear 
prospect or probability of the severer method doing 
more good than harm. Such a rule would not 
only protect civilized states against aggression for 
commercial advantage, but it would be far less 
likely to embroil us with barbarous governments 
than our present combination of moral negations 
and diplomatic trickery. 

The mutual intercourse of people has created a 
powerful international public opinion ; and it is a 
duty of each nation to contribute as much as it can 
to the enlightenment of the tribunal thus established. 
This requires that a free criticism should exist upon 
all that concerns the general interests of humanity ; 
and it is peculiarly incumbent upon those who pos- 
sess the largest amount of liberty that they should 
be foremost in sustaining the moral position of all 
defenders of right. It is a cowardly impulse whick 
makes some men exclaim, " Do not say what you 
think about France, or Austria, Kussia, or America, 
lest their rulers should quarrel with you, and the 
sale of cotton be imperilled." It is always a duty 
to support the cause of justice, and to give true 
evidence before the public-opinion tribunal, that a 
just sentence may be pronounced. When inter* 
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national criticism is made with an honourable motive, 
it will rarely do even temporary harm, and in pro- 
portion as it establishes common standards of 
thought and feeling, its tendencies must be towards 
the preservation of peace. Every good cause has 
a claim to the support of all good men. The 
moral aid ought never to be withheld ; and if the 
cause has to be fought for with physical weapons, 
the most enlightened views of expediency ought to 
determine what should be done. In the distant 
fiiture of human destiny, truth and justice may 
reign by willing consent ^ but while force has its 
ministry in the affairs of men, it should not be un- 
scrupulously denounced, but made the servant of 
higher powers. It is through association that the 
highest form of individuation becomes possible ; and 
nationality wisely developed will terminate in a 
cosmopohtan identity of interests, and a general 
unity founded upon a reciprocity of services among 
all the divisions of mankind. It is a common cant 
with those who wish their country to pursue a 
mean-spirited and selfish course, to affirm that the 
sole duty of governments is to protect the interests 
of their subjects, and to denounce as sentimental, 
actions founded upon the dictates of conscience or 
the love of justice and truth. The fallacy of this 
method of reasoning would be generally apparent 
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if, through the agency of so-called spiritual teachers, 
morality and expediency had not been unfairly and 
unfortunately divorced. Moral sentiments can 
never indicate moral duties: they may say, "be 
just, be kind, do good," &c., but without the inquiry 
of the intellect they cannot inform us what is just, 
kind, or good in any particular case ; and instances 
are of hourly occurrence in which we can only 
aflSrm that a particular course of conduct is right 
because we have ascertained that it is capable of 
producing the most beneficial effects. To throw 
aside the test of utility is to lose the best means we 
possess of ascertaining in which direction duty lies, 
as it is it never can be a duty to do that which is 
at once mischievous to ourselves and to the human 
race. The character that stops for an elaborate 
calculation, where an instantaneous perception is re- 
quired, is undoubtedly a bad one ; but the warmest 
and promptest impulse to do that which is noblest 
and best, is quite consistent with a readiness to 
pursue a painstaking inquiry, wherever there can 
be a doubt as to the course which would be most 
beneficially pursued. It follows from the moral 
unity of creation, that obedience to subordinate 
laws, such as those which lead to industrial pros- 
perity, will be most complete when associated with, 
or flowing from, obedience to the higher laws of 
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man's intellectual or emotional life, and that ex- 
ceptions to this rule are either only apparent, or of 
a temporary and accidental nature. No nation 
not manfully determined to do the duty of the day 
could have risen to the sublimest act of modern 
history, — the negro emancipation carried out by this 
country at an expense of twenty millions. Had that 
duty — which low-minded persons might call senti- 
mental — not been done, the industrial character of 
the people would have been impaired, because the 
general morality would have been lowered by the con- . 
sciousness of shrinking from the path of right. There 
is an intimate connection between great deeds and 
the performance of humble duties ; and the story of 
Havelock in India has in all probability strengthened 
the hand of many a labourer at the plough, and of 
many a worker at the loom. It is well to belong 
to a country in which the heroic element is ever 
present in the national life; and it is no false 
exaggeration of military glory to say that many of 
the evils inseparable from a commercial and manu- 
facturing state were mitigated by the defence at 
Inkermann or the charge of the Six Hundred. 

A government that represents material interests 
only, is a disgrace to a civilized nation. It should 
be the guardian of the honour of the country — a 
thing widely different from *' the bubble reputation " 
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— and should, by its unflinching adhesion to lofty 
principles, win the respect of men. If the economics 
and statistics of trickery, cheating, and sneaking, 
whether in private or in public life, could be fairly 
worked out, it would be seen, to use a vulgar phrase, 
that vice and dishonour are things that don't pay. 
The government of Louis Philippe was the best 
modern exemplification of the inherent weakness of 
low cunning and selfishness applied to the a&irs of 
state. It had on a large scale all the vices of a 
fraudulent shopkeeper, who adulterates his wares 
and cheats in weight. More completely than any 
other was it infected with materialism and oblivious 
of great moral ends. Under it France grew richer, 
but had no self-respect. And it fell, not because 
strongly assailed, but because no one thought it 
worth the sacrifice involved in a chivalrous defence. 
The moral heritage of a nation, its conciousness of 
great duties performed, good causes sustained, its 
sense of power, its recollections of its own heroic 
deeds — ^these constitute its true wealth, and when 
they are lost, it is a just decree of natural law, that 
its material prosperity should pass away. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

CONCLUSION. 

It will be painful to some minds to be led to the 
belief that change is the necessary condition of 
social vitality, and to contemplate the accelerated 
speed with which changes take place, now that 
there exists in every civilized country an educated 
class constantly seeking and developing new ideas. 
The sense of repose is disturbed by the constant 
work of natural forces, and many will seek for 
stability where they can only find the motion 
evinced in the everlasting successions of construc- 
tion, decay, and reconstruction which everywhere 
surround us. But a new generation is growing 
up, less fixed in rigid formalities of thought and 
action, and to these the growth of mind, and the 
corresponding alterations in physical conditions^ 
will wear a diffSerent aspect. The high pressure 
under which so many races suffer cannot be a 
permanent, nor, let us hope, a long-lasting influence. 

Q 
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We have not yet learned to use machinery for 
what we must believe to be its ultimate purpose : 
to procure for ourselves leisure for higher duties 
and nobler occupations. In this transition 
state the human engine is worked with greater 
velocity as our steam machinery is improved ; and 
worse than the amount of toil which has to be 
crowded into brief, but weary hours, is the constant 
gnawing of anxiety that eats away life faster than any 
actual work. From what we can see of the law of 
evolution of mental changes, these evils are destined 
to be diminidbied, and the very restlessness of 
which we now complain will carry us the more 
speedily into pleasanter paths. 

At present an enormous amount of labour is 
wasted in struggles which can only be necessary 
during the reign of ignorance, and in operations sus- 
ceptible of greats simplicity and despatch. Aided 
by science and machinery we can increase our pro* 
duction iiBUiter than our population ; and as greater 
security is obtained, not only for property, but also 
for the rights of industry, we may expect to find Ae 
higher elements of human character rising into im- 
portance. The progress of education will liberalize 
not only professions, but trades ; and every year 
t^e number will diminish of those who are content 
to live as mere instruments of gain. It is impossi- 
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ble to estimate the rate at which changes will take 
place, but we must remember that every individual 
added to the educated workers of a country, contri* 
butes far more than his simple numerical proportion, 
as a unit in the population, to the progressive powers 
of the day. In former times the number of persons 
who could be influenced by a new book or a fresh 
discovery m science was infinitesimally small, and no 
atmosphere existed to refract the rays of knowledge 
to a thousand homes. Now, although lai^e numbers 
in what is called " good society " pass their lives in 
culpable ignorance of the discussions of the day, 
there is scarcely a street in any English town that 
does not contain somebody watching eagerly for 
fresh rays of light ; and it is remarkable to what 
an extent the better educated of the working classes 
have become acquainted with the leading specula- 
tions which occupy philosophic minds. Education 
is not only being diffused, but is rapidly passing out 
of the dictatorial, authoritative stage, into the new 
form of suggestion and explanation. Under the 
old system the mind was crammed ; under the new 
it will be developed, and those who have been 
taught to think at school will preserve the faculty 
of independent examination and judgment in after 
life. Thus it must be conceded that very great 
changes in society will soon become possible, if not 
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probable, and certain schook of philosophers antici- 
pate the speedy adoption of principles very oppo- 
site to those now in operation. There are two 
reasons why this is not likely to occur : the first 
is, the strength and durability of habit and asso- 
ciation; au(i the second, that existing forms of 
society have by no means realized all the good of 
which they are capable, and that they are susceptible 
of great modification and extension to adapt them- 
selves to new ideas. 

• The various projectors of schemes commonly 
spoken of, rather vaguely, undei: the term 
*' Socialism," have for the most part conceived 
of a society fundamentally diflfering from that in 
which we live ; and although it would be impru- 
dent to deny that nations might be trained up 
according to some of these patterns, it seems im- 
probable that any active European race will agree 
to place itself under any system that is fatal to 
individual liberty. Co-operation is already an 
amazing fact in this country. Our railways alone 
are rapidly approaching to the employment of 
a co-operative capital of four hundred millions; 
while joint-stock banks, and a thousand other forms 
of associated investment, absorb a large proportion 
of the total capital of the country. Even com- 
petitive trade must not be totally excepted from 
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this category of co-operation, for if a hundred 
families tacitly agree that one man shall bake, or 
provide meat for them, this is truly a co-operative 
proceeding. It may be conceded that the upper 
and middle classes have made more use of this 
system than the working classes have as yet done ; 
but it is the natural order of things that such 
processes should descend. 

As education changes rough methods into those 
of skill, more cultivated labour is required, and 
is better remunerated, and as a rule skilled labour 
is more co-operative than unskilled. When a 
Kussian peasant turns up the sod with a primitive 
wooden plough, co-operation is at a minimum as 
applied to agriculture. When Mr. Mechi culti- 
vates his land, he calls in the aid of the mariner and 
merchant to bring seeds and manures from distant 
lands ; he applies to the chemist and the mechani- 
cian ; and the workers in a host of materials assist in 
the process which he conducts. This appears the 
natural progress of co-operation : but two objections 
may be made to the present result : first, that the 
labourer does not receive his fair share of the 
advantage gained, and that his social position is 
depressed ; and secondly, that a fierce competition, 
with its heartburnings and waste of energy, still 
mars the perfection of the plan. To the first of 
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these objections it may be replied, that it is no part 
of Nature's scheme that unskilled labour shall be 
well paid, except as an occasional and temporary re- 
sult of scarcity of the commodity ; and to the second, 
that until the moral condition of mankind is very 
much advanced, it may be doubted whether any- 
thing less stimulating than a struggle for existence 
and precedence would insure that progress for 
which humanity was created. All that is evil in 
the struggle will cease as man improves, and becomes 
amenable to higher motives. Scientific agricul- 
turists already complain that the labourer is 
behind every other instrument they employ. They 
have improved the horse, and introduced the steam- 
engine, and a host of complicated appliances ; but 
the human instrument is miserably housed, wretch- 
edly taught, indiflFerently clothed,' and badly fed. 
As a question in moral science it might be affirmed 
that he has a valid claim to better treatment ; 
and economical science indicates that the way to 
obtain it is to accelerate the changes which are 
making his occupation more scientific. The far- 
mer must then, if he would avoid bankruptcy, 
eiert himself to improve the labourer's position, 
enable him to be worth much more than his present 
wages, and give him a larger share of the profits 
which are made. If the elevation of the working 
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classes in physical comfort could proceed ind^nitely 
without a corresponding evolution of intelligence, it 
would be a misfortune and not an advantage. As 
it isy there is a beautiful harmony between material 
and mental laws ; and only a limited and unsatis* 
factory amount of corporeal well-being can be 
reached without the development of the higher 
powers. Knowledge is destined to find a ddlful way 
of doing everything ; and as the demand for rough 
labour diminishes, the cultivated artisan will reap the 
fruit of social progress. This process is hard for the 
generation of hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
whose ' condition is depressed for a time by im- 
provements which they are not capable of enjoying ; 
and one of our pi'ominent public wants is a good 
method of providing for these cases, and enaUing the 
immediate advantages of new processes to be more 
equally diffused. All charity methods — using the 
word in its unfortunate modem sense of almsgiving 
— must fail; but some means ought to be discovered 
which, being in accordance with economic laws, 
would add to, instead of destroying personal in- 
dependence. We require educational facilities for 
converting unskilled labour into skilled ; and emi- 
gration might relieve the wanta of those who are not 
susceptive of sufficient culture, by removing them 
to regions whose chronology of improvement is 
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half a century or more behind our own, and where 
our clodhopper might occupy a distinguished place. 
The chief remedy must, however, be sought in 
two ways : one by inciting the whole community 
to such a general cultivation as will prevent men 
from being merged in their occupations, and the 
other by developing new methods of industry fast 
enough to absorb those who are thrown out of their 
original occupations by the operation of change. 

A civilized man must be an expensive product, and 
demand a considerable expenditure for his mainte- 
^ance and gratification ; and it would be an evil 
day that saw the triumph of any system that carried 
economy beyond due limits. Doubtless if all the 
people in a parish would employ an honest builder to 
provide them with abodes, and an honest victualler to 
feed them in a joint-stock way, they might obtain on 
the average better rooms and improved cooking for 
their money ; but if all difficulties were got over in 
regard to maintaining the integrity and efficiency of 
such an organization, would the saving be profits 
able ? Certainly not ; but most wasteful, if indi- 
vidual development in all its appropriate and 
useful diversities be the thing aimed at ; while if 
turning men out all of one pattern, like blocks out of 
a machine, be the object proposed, it would at oijce 
deserve condemnation as one of the worst that could 
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be cohceivedi It may be said that there is no direct 
relation between individual action in providing the 
ordinary necessaries and arranging the details of 
domestic life and the individual growth of character 
in its higher essentials. To this assertion a positive 
denial may be safely given. To live under a 
system made by somebody else is always an evil, 
although it must be admitted that the degree to 
which an authoritative government in trifles proves 
injurious, varies with diflerent persons and different 
circumstances. Where the slavery of this sort of 
government is imposed by an external power, it is 
less mischievous than when it is based upon willing 
consent, because in the one case it is sure to be 
tempered by rebellion^ while in the other it is 
submitted to with Chinese sacrifice of independence. 
It is easy to conceive that the means of co- 
operation, or number of directions in which men 
riiay mutually help one another, may be inde- 
finitely increased, without imposing any servile 
fetters of law or of convention, aiyi this woul4 
assuredly be an unmixed gain; but evil would be 
introduced directly the members of a society became 
ihe subjects or victims of a "system." It would 
be a natural result of progress, that no intelligent 
and industrious man or woman should be compelled 
to subsist permanently upon wages alone ; but that 
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every one should be able to look forward to a rise 
in the social scale, with a participation in profits 
and a share of control. Whatever tends towards 
this state should be regarded as good, provided it 
does not impede the natural evolution of individual 
faculties. While a bad thing is the best known or 
practicable thing, let it be done, not for its badness, 
but for its being the way to a better thing. War 
is a bad thing; but until nations have outgrown 
it, it is better that they should fight out their 
quarrels than keep up an eternal wrangle, or grow 
out of heart or earnestness in their notions of right 
and wrong. Errors which are natural are in the 
main self-corrective — ^it is the errors of artificial 
systems that are chiefly to be feared. Savage 
government is the art of controlling by force; 
civilized government is the science of removing 
difficulties, or avoiding their imposition- In the 
former the ruler proposes to fashion a people accord^ 
ing to his own pattern ; in the latter no man or 
set of menc arrogate the power of deciding what 
should be the development of others, but they 
have faith inhuman right, and desire only that each 
individual should approach his own ideal as near as 
he can, provided only that he makes no infringe- 
ments upon his neighbours* claims. 

It is natural to long for the unity of society ; but 
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ft is an error to seek it by uniformity of growth. 
The true unity is that of harmony, not of sameness, 
and the honest diversities of individuals are 
necessary to the perfection of the result No 
specially endowed king or social pope is needed — - 
let each man be his own king and his own pope. 
In learning to respect hinlself he will learn to 
respect others ; and so far from finding their diver- 
gence from his standard a matter of complaint, he 
will perceive that without their own individuality 
they could not minister to his growth. Nothing can 
be more babyish than to wish to trim others accord- 
ing to our own devices : if we could succeed, the 
effect would be as silly as everlastingly looking at 
ourselves in a million-multiplying glass. Society is 
only hopeful when it refuses to recognize an orthodox 
sealed pattern of a human being. 

By the progress of democracy, either a ctwnmu- 
nity must enter upon a course of retrogression 
Arough the establishment of the tyranny of a 
majority, or its government must be improved by 
being deprived of force to the utmost extent com- 
patible with the preservation of safety, and become 
an embodiment of the influence that belongs to 
reason, and the propagation of truth. As a state 
reaches this condition its legislature will not decree 
laws, but promulgate opinions ; not coerce men to 
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do that which is right, but assist them to accomplish 
it by becoming a law unto themselves. At present 
the world would be disposed to laugh at a declaratory 
statute merely affirming the opinion of the legislature 
to be in favour of, or against a particular course of 
action, without providing penalties or invoking the 
aid of the constable or the jailer ; and yet we have 
reached a stage in which such a document, solemnly 
assented to, and adequately promulgated, would do 
far more against many social evils than any embo^ 
diment of force could effect. Christianity has often 
been contrasted with Judaism, and its superiority 
proved by its preferring an appeal to principle to a 
long catalogue of prescribed obligations ; and yet 
legislators are obstinate in their preference of the 
circumcised to the moral method. Any set of men 
may make the sort of laws now in fashion, levy 
taxes, keep a policei!6an, engage a judge, and 
erect a gallows or a jail ; but for the higher func- 
tions of social guidance it would be necessary that 
a Parliament should realize the old idea of a 
witmagemotey and be composed of persons whose 
decision carried with it intellectual and moral weight. 
Government must by degrees restore its force to the 
society from ;;;which it received it, and inaugurate a 
reign of conviction, by organizing opinion, instead of 
accumulating the means of violence and coercion. 
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Were mankind convinced of the nature of the 
changes that are inevitable, and did they see in 
what directions their powers of beneficial modifica- 
tion could be exercised, " the furious face of things 
must disappear : Eden would be yet to be found, 
and the angels might look down, not with pity, but 
with joy upon us."* 

The attention now paid to social subjects must 
contribute to this end, and would do in far greater 
proportion if they were studied in a scientific spirit 
and according to a scientific method. How far off 
we are fi'om adopting this plan the rambUng disser- 
tations of the Social Science Association will show, 
and our rate of progress musk depend upon the 
enei^y of a few individuals, and the time and 
money they are disposed to employ in the requi- 
site work. With thousands of institutions, lecture- 
halls, and places in which men congr^ate, the 
popularization of social science might be an easy 
task, but it could not at first be self-supporting. 
Will those who feel the importance of establishing 
a sort of mission for the purpose, provide the 
necessary funds ? This is the practicable shape in 
which the subject ends, or rather begins, .for the 
task of to-day is to diffuse the information already 
obtained quite as much as to collect new facts, 
* Sir T. Browne. * Christian Morals,' sec. xix. 
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or discover new principles. The main eflforte of 
society in its present stage must be to conserve 
arrangements already established, and support 
opinions already well endowed. The huge mass 
would be inert if it did not contain individuals 
differing from and more aspiring than the rest; 
Social science as a philosophy of progress cannot 
claim the sympathies of those who are anxious to 
stand still. Its appeals are to those veho are willing 
to be fellow-workers with nature in a great providen- 
tial plan of human development It loves the past 
as the parent of the present, and esteems the pr^ent, 
less for its own sake than for the brighter future to 
which it will give birth. It has no regrets that old 
things are passing away. It will embalm their 
memories, but cannot lament their departure, 
because, while it rejects their folly, it can retain the 
wisdom they leave behind. Its principle is 
Aspiration — its destiny, Triumph. It has a welcome 
for coming time, and when the bells proclaim that 
an old year has passed away, it bids them sound no 
dirge, but in glad cadence — 



*' Eing out the old, ring in the new, 
Eing out the narrowing lust of gold, 
Eing out the thousand woes of old, 
Eing in the thousand years of peace. 
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' Hing in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand, 
King out the darkness of the land, 
King in the Christ that is to be."* 



* * In Memoriam.' The first line is transposed. 



THE END. 



London: primtkd by w. cloves and sons, Stamford street. 
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